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THE PHARISEES IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 


RALPH MARCUS* 


I 

HE name “Pharisee’”’ is synony- 

mous with “hypocrite.” This as- 

sociation goes back many hun- 
dreds of years to the study of the Gospels 
and of the commentaries on the Gospels 
written by men who possessed great 
philological learning in many fields but 
not in the fie!d of early rabbinic Judaism. 
It is one of the great achievements of 
modern theological scholarship, both 
Christian and Jewish, to have estab- 
lished the Pharisees as a group worthy of 
the respect and admiration of all re- 
ligious men who have enough imagina- 
tion to understand the methods and re- 
sults of historical reconstruction. 

The English plural form “Pharisees” 
comes to us indirectly from the Greek 
New Testament Pharisaioi, which in 
turn is based on the Aramaic Perishayya, 
corresponding to Hebrew Perushim. The 
Hebrew and Aramaic words mean “‘Sepa- 
ratists,’’ being passive participles of roots 
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meaning ‘‘to separate.’’ This much is al- 
most certain. What is not so certain is the 
origin of the name. Some scholars believe 
that the Pharisees adopted this name to 
signify their separatism from less pious 
Jews. This interpretation is thought to 
be supported by passages in rabbinic lit- 
erature in which the Perushim are con- 
trasted with the ‘am ha-ares or the ig- 
norant and religiously negligent masses 
and are equated with the gedoshim, 
“saints”? (compare the Greek name ha- 
gioi, ‘‘saints,”’ applied to themselves by 
the early Christians). 

Other scholars think that the Pharisees 
stressed their separatism from their op- 
ponents, the Sadducees, especially in the 
reign of John Hyrcanus (who reigned in 
the last third of the second century B.c.), 
and were reproached as Separatists, 
somewhat as, centuries later, the Moslem 
pietists who broke with Ali were called 
Kharijites or “‘seceders.”’ 

A third, slightly different explanation 
of the name is that the Pharisees assumed 
or were given the name of Separatists 
when they broke with John Hyrcanus 
over his nationalistic policies. 

Finally, a number of scholars hold 
that the name of Separatists refers pri- 
marily to the distinction between pious 
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Jews, on the one hand, and Gentiles or 
Hellenizing Jews, on the other. Those 
who hold this opinion cite such passages 
as Ezra 6: 21, in which the priests and re- 
turning exiles are said to be “‘separated”’ 
(Hebrew nibdalim) from the unclean 
“peoples of the land.’’ Compare I Macc. 
1:11, in which the Hellenizing Jews de- 
plore their “separation” from the Gen- 
tiles. In this passage the implication is 
that separatism from the Gentiles was 
advocated by pious Jews. 

A similar kind of separatism is thought 
by some to be indicated in some ancient 
pagan Greek sources which refer to the 
clannishness of the Jews both in Pales- 
tine and in the Diaspora. 

In the present state of our knowledge 
we cannot determine the precise kind of 
separatism signified by the name Pe- 
rushim. At different times it may have 
included several of the meanings listed 
above. Whatever the origin and connota- 
tion of the name, it is at least certain that 
the Pharisees of the first century had no 
hesitation in applying the name ‘‘Sepa- 
ratists’’ to themselves. 


II 


Although the ancient sources represent 
the Pharisees as a distinct party or group 
(the name “‘sect”’ is simply a convention- 
al rendering of Josephus’ Greek term 
hairesis, which meant “‘school of 
thought’’), it is now generally recognized 
that Pharisaic Judaism is synonymous 
with normative Palestinian Judaism of 
the early rabbinic period (which, of 
course, was preserved very fully through- 
out the Middle Ages). Many scholars 
also recognize that the Pharisees carried 
out the spirit of prophetic teaching. 

Certain changes, to be sure, had to be 
made in the laws ascribed to Moses and 
the prophets in order to meet the needs 
of the more advanced post-Exilic com- 
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munity. In order to understand the na- 
ture of Pharisaism, therefore, one must 
bear in mind the social and religious his- 
tory of the Palestinian community dur- 
ing the period of Persian rule (from about 
530 to 330 B.C.). 

Judaea as a province of the Persian 
Empire (and also under Ptolemaic rule in 
the third century B.c.) enjoyed a great 
amount of cultural autonomy. But in 
contrast to the pre-Exilic kingdom of 
Judah, in which the king and his official 
prophets and the state priests of the 
Zadokite line and the nobles of Jerusalem 
guided domestic and foreign policy, the 
post-Exilic community was a theocracy 
(Josephus’ term) or, perhaps more accu- 
rately, a nomocracy, that is, a state gov- 
erned by the Mosaic Law. 

While the hope for a restoration of the 
Davidic dynasty was never completely 
given up, it gradually became more of a 
messianic expectation than a political 
program. The new state was governed 
internally by a constitution, namely, the 
Law of Moses, which probably existed in 
writing in its present form from at least 
the time of Ezra (ca. 400 B.c.). 

Aside from the governors appointed by 
the Persian king, the chief officers of the 
Jewish nation were the high priests and 
their priestly associates in the temple at 
Jerusalem and the nobles or princes (as 
they are called in Ezra 9:1 and Neh. 5:7) 
allied to them by marriage or political 
interest. These privileged classes were 
descended from the Babylonian captives 
who had returned to Judaea during the 
sixth and fifth centuries. The priests 
among them, claiming descent from the 
Zadokite line of the pre-Exilic Jerusalem 
priesthood, assumed religious and cul- 
tural primacy in the state. They regarded 
themselves as the only authorized inter- 
preters of the Torah or Mosaic Law. Like 
their descendants, the Sadducees, they 
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jealously guarded the written text of 
Scripture because any free interpretation 
of the Torah might undermine their 
vested rights as stated in the priestly leg- 
islation of the five books of Moses. 

We should not, however, suppose that 
the conservative priesthood entirely ig- 
nored the prophetic teachings contained 
in the Bible, especially those of the Book 
of Deuteronomy, which seems to repre- 
sent a compromise between the prophetic 
and priestly teachings of the pre-Exilic 
period. “That Ezra’s law book turned 
Judaism into an arid ritualism and legal- 
ism is refuted by the whole literature of 
the following time.’ 

We may also suppose that the lay 
classes and the Levites, who now en- 
joyed less prestige and smaller revenues 
than in the pre-Exilic period, were dis- 
satisfied with priestly domination. Just 
when this dissatisfaction became general 
and active it is difficult to say. Since 
Ezra, who was both a priest and a scribe 
(perhaps in his case meaning secretary 
for Jewish affairs in the Persian govern- 
ment), was regarded by the rabbis of the 
talmudic period as a second Moses and 
as the founder of Pharisaism, it is prob- 
able that the conflict of interests between 
the Jerusalem priesthood and the middle 
and lower classes had not assumed in his 
time the clearly marked form which it 
had in the days of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees. 

It is also reasonable to suppose that in 
the differences of opinion in social and 
religious questions between the conserva- 
tive Zadokite priests and the mass of ob- 
servant Jews, the latter were supported 
by the lay scholars and jurists whom the 
later rabbis called scribes (Sopherim). 
Parenthetically it should be noted that 
the name “‘scribes’”’ (Greek grammateis) 
applied to Pharisaic jurists in the Gospels 
is something of an anachronism, since the 
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Jews of the first century no longer called 
their jurists by this name. 

Rabbinic tradition ascribed to Ezra 
and the Sopherim various practices that 
furthered the interests of the lay classes, 
such as the reading of the Targum 
(Aramaic translation of Scripture) and 
synagogue services. “The Synagogue 
with its divine service took a place beside 
the Temple, the seat of the sacrifices.’ 
Whether these lay scribes formed part of 
a legislative and judicial body during the 
Persian period we do not know. Rabbinic 
tradition speaks of the ‘‘men of the great 
assembly”’ (anshé hakkeneseth haggedolah) 
as if they were members of an official 
body like the Sanhedrin of the Hellenis- 
tic-Roman period, and it is quite pos- 
sible that there was such a body to advise 
the high priest and that lay scribes were 
members of it. Unfortunately, the rab- 
binic sources about the “‘men of the great 
assembly”’ are too vague to be used with 
much confidence, although recently Pro- 
fessor Louis Finkelstein has given a 
plausible reconstruction of their history. 

We do know, however, that by the be- 
ginning of the second century B.c. there 
was a professional class of scribes, whose 
theological and social teachings not only 
were in line with prophetic doctrine but 
were also essentially the same as those 
held later by the Pharisees. This infor- 
mation comes to us from the Book of 
Sirach or Ecclesiasticus (esp. chaps. 38 
and 39). Because of Sirach’s admiration 
for the high priest Simeon and his omis- 
sion of the name of Ezra from the list of 
national heroes in chapters 44-50, some 
scholars have concluded that the author 
was a Sadducee, but it is unlikely that 
distinct parties of Sadducees and Phari- 
sees existed in his time. Moreover, his 
teaching is thoroughly Pharisaic. 

Sirach’s contemporary, the high priest 
Simeon the Just, is mentioned in the 
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Mishnah (A bot i.2) as one of the “rem- 
nants of the men of the great assembly,”’ 
who were followed by the Zugoth or 
‘“‘Pairs’’ of religious-legal authorities of 
the second and first centuries B.c. In the 
nalf-century or so that intervened be- 
tween the high priesthood of Simeon the 
Just and the emergence of the Pharisaic 
and Sadducean parties occurred the re- 
ligious-political crisis that led to the 
Maccabean revolt against the Seleucid 
king Antiochus IV Epiphanes and the 
Hellenized priests and nobles of Jerusa- 
lem. 

The history of this revolt need not be 
related here, but it is important to note 
that among the pious Jews who sup- 
ported the Maccabees (as the Hasmonae- 
ans are popularly called) in their armed 
resistance to the Seleucid king and his 
Jewish sympathizers were the A sidaiot, 
i.e., the Hasidim or Pietists. In I Macc. 


2:42 they are described as “the strong in 
power from Israel, every one who volun- 
teered for the Law,” which undoubtedly 
means that they were spiritually strong. 


In I Macc. 7:12-13 they are associated 
with the scribes in an attempt to make 
peace with the high priest Alcimus and 
the Seleucid general Bacchides. 

It is generally recognized that these 
Hasidim were the immediate predeces- 
sors of the Pharisees (and, it may be 
added, of the Essenes, who now, in the 
light of the recently discovered Dead Sea 
scrolls, appear to have been a subgroup 
of Pharisees, who were almost completely 
withdrawn from the Jewish community). 
At any rate, the /asidim, like the later 
Pharisees, were more interested in ob- 
taining religious freedom than in seizing 
political power. 


Il] 


The two bodies of ancient writings 
that furnish the most detailed informa- 
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tion about the doctrines and practices of 
the Pharisees that set them apart from 
other Jewish groups are the works of 
Josephus and the rabbinic literature of 
the Tannaite period, that is, the first two 
centuries of the Christian Era. There are 
also allusions to Pharisaic beliefs in the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, but 
they are usually too vague to be used as 
accurate sources. 

The explicit statements of Josephus 
and the rabbis should, however, be used 
with caution. Josephus wrote primarily 
for Gentiles and with an apologetic mo- 
tive, and, in so doing, he presented the 
Pharisees and Sadducees as if they were 
philosophical schools (haireseis) like the 
Stoics and Epicureans. He_ therefore 
stresses their religious and political be- 
liefs and neglects their differences in civil 
and ritual law. In his more extended pas- 
sages on the ‘“‘sects,’’ moreover, he is 
probably not so much giving his personal 
views as those of one of his gentile au- 
thorities, Nicolas of Damascus, who was 
an adviser of Herod the Great and an 
Aristotelian philosopher. 

In contrast to Josephus, the rabbis 
were less interested in reporting the so- 
cial and religious views of the two parties 
than in giving details of their disputes 
about matters of civil and ritual law. 
Moreover, these reports have come down 
to us in the writings of scholars who were 
themselves disciples of earlier Pharisaic 
leaders and lived at a time when the 
Sadducees no longer existed as a party of 
equal power with the Pharisees. 

The information given by Josephus 
may be summarized as follows. The 
Pharisees, who had enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the Hasmonaean ruler John 
Hyrcanus early in his reign, were angrily 
repudiated by him when they objected to 
his retention of the high priestly office. 
His successors, with the exception of 
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Queen Salome Alexandra, were even 
more violently hostile to the Pharisees. 
During the reigns of King Alexander 
Jannaeus and Aristobulus II many 
Pharisees were killed in open warfare. 

As for the social and religious attitudes 
of the Pharisees, Josephus makes the fol- 
lowing observations. In contrast to the 
Sadducees, who enjoyed the support of 
the wealthy few, the Pharisees had the 
masses of Jews on their side and were 
therefore able to force the Sadducees to 
follow their rulings. While the Sadducees 
accepted only the written law as binding, 
the Pharisees also made use of oral tradi- 
tion. Whereas the Sadducees denied the 
intervention of Providence in human af- 
fairs, the Pharisees held that Providence 
ruled the universe; at the same time they 
recognized man’s freedom of moral 
choice, resulting from his co-operation 
with God’s will. The Pharisees believed 
in the survival of the soul after death and 
in the resurrection of the righteous and in 
the eternal punishment of the souls of the 
wicked. These eschatological beliefs the 
Sadducees denied. 

Turning now to the evidence of rab- 
binic literature, we find what at first 
sight seem to be only trivial differences 
of opinion in matters of ritual or civil 
law. But thanks to the researches of mod- 
ern scholars from Geiger to Ginzberg 
(whose contributions will be noted be- 
low), it is now clear that these seemingly 
casuistic interpretations of biblical texts 
are to a large extent rationalizations of 
significant divergences of social, econom- 
ic, and religious attitudes. A few ex- 
amples may suffice to support this view. 

One of the controversies between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees concerns the 
susceptibility of metal and glass vessels 
to ritual uncleanness, which would make 
them unfit for household use. To under- 
stand the underlying motivations of the 
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two groups, we must bear in mind that 
biblical law mentions only vessels of 
wood, stone, and pottery in connection 
with the law of ritual contamination, 
since these were the materials in common 
use among the Israelites of the early bib- 
lical period. We must also take note of 
the fact that during the Hellenistic pe- 
riod wealthy Jews began to import ves- 
sels of metal and glass. With these facts 
in mind we can understand more fully 
why the Pharisees, who represented the 
masses, insisted that the more expensive 
vessels should be subject to the same 
laws of ritual contamination as vessels 
made of cheaper materials. The Pharisaic 
extension of biblical law not only revoked 
the special privilege of the wealthy but 
also served to provide the masses with a 
sort of protective tariff, since local ar- 
tisans who sold vessels of wood, stone, 
and pottery must have suffered from the 
competition of foreign manufacturers of 
the vessels of metal and glass which 
wealthy Jews imported in their ‘‘con- 
spicuous consumption.” 

A more puzzling controversy centers 
about the interpretation of the biblical 
verses (Lev. 16:12-13) which prescribe 
the manner in which the high priest is to 
cause a cloud of incense to rise when he 
enters the Holy of Holies on the Day of 
Atonement (the only day of the year on 
which he was permitted to enter this 
most sacred place, which was separated 
from the larger chamber of the Temple 
by a veil). The passage reads: 

He shall take a pan full of coals of fire from 
the altar before the Lord and a handful of 
finely ground fragrant incense and bring them 
within the veil and shall put the incense on the 
fire before the Lord, and a cloud of incense 
shall cover the Mercy-seat which is on the 
Teatimony [the ark], that he may not die. 


The Pharisees interpreted this to mean 
that the high priest was to cause the 
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cloud of incense to rise only after entering 
the Holy of Holies (‘within the veil’). 
The Sadducees argued that he was to 
cause the cloud of incense to rise before 
entering the Holy of Holies (“before the 
Lord’’). 

There have been several attempts 
made to discover the real reasons for 
what on the surface seems merely a dif- 
ference of opinion about the literal mean- 
ing of the biblical text. Some of these 
modern theories are extremely ingenious 
but not altogether convincing. With 
some difiidence the present writer would 
like to suggest that the concealed issue 
was the prestige of the high priest, a 
prestige which the hierarchical Sadducees 
constantly sought to enhance and the 
anti-hierarchical Pharisees to lessen. If 
we assume that the larger chamber of the 
Temple was visible to the priests and lay 
Israelites gathered in the Temple court 
on the Day of Atonement (which gave 
the high priest an opportunity to play the 
most important part in what was the 
most dramatic and spectacular ceremony 
in the Temple ritual), we can understand 
why the Pharisees tried to deprive the 
high priest of some of his glory by forcing 
him to send up the cloud of incense be- 
hind the veil in the Holy of Holies, where 
the spectators could not see him. 

The preceding example has been cited 
precisely because the real motivation of 
the controversy is obscure; it may serve 
to explain why certain eminent Christian 
scholars have failed to understand the 
nonritual aspects of the rabbinic sources. 
Lest the reader remain skeptical that 
such assumed motivations really existed, 
a more obvious example of the social-eco- 
nomic background of a ritual controversy 
may be cited as the last of these illustra- 
tive instances. 

very morning and evening the priests 
of the Temple sacrificed a lamb as a 
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burnt offering, called Tamid. The Sad- 
ducees held that the money used to pur- 
chase these sacrificial animals might be 
contributed voluntarily by individuals. 
The Pharisees insisted that the money 
must be taken from the public fund 
raised by levying a yearly half-shekel tax 
upon Jews throughout the world. Al- 
though the rabbinic account of this con- 
troversy makes it appear that their dii- 
ference of opinion was based on the use 
of singular and plural pronouns in the 
biblical text (Num. 28:2-4), it is obvious 
that the democratic Pharisees, who were 
concerned to give laymen as large a share 
as possible in the Temple cult, were un- 
willing to let the conservative and 
wealthy Sadducees claim credit for pri- 
vately financing what was originally and 
essentially a public sacrifice. 

If we study the other halakic (ritual 
and civil) controversies between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees with the same 
contextual method, we see that the rab- 
binic sources agree on the whole with the 
differently oriented testimony of Jose- 
phus (or his source) in showing that the 
Pharisees were the party of what may be 
called progressive, democratic, and lib- 
eral Jews (with due allowance, of course, 
for the differences between ancient and 
modern social and political attitudes), 
while the Sadducees were members of a 
specially privileged and therefore con- 
servative class. 

IV 

Scientific discussion of the Pharisees 
as a party may be‘said to have begun 
with the works of Abraham Geiger, one 
of the founders of liberal Judaism. In the 
latest formulation of his views in lectures 
delivered between 1872 and 1874 to Ger- 
man audiences, Geiger stressed the aris- 
tocratic nature of the priesthood and its 
control of the Judaean senate and the 
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“Great Assembly,” as well as its attempt 
to make the Temple in Jerusalem the 
great religious center of the country. Ac- 
cording to Geiger, the Pharisees were the 
champions of freedom, who protested 
against the privileges of the hierarchic 
Sadducees. They therefore sought to 
give the liturgy of the synagogue equal 
importance with the sacrificial system of 
the Temple. Some of Geiger’s critics have 
claimed that he conceived of the struggle 
between Pharisees and Sadducees as sim- 
ilar to that between the liberal and 
orthodox Jews in the Germany of his own 
generation. There is some truth in this 
claim, but the same kind of subjectivity 
and transference may be found in the 
views of his critics. 

Writing about the same time as 
Geiger, the French scholar Derenbourg 
argued that the Pharisees or Separatists 
“substituted for the sanctity of the 
priesthood, which their birth denied 
them, a greater severity in morals and 
conduct.’’ While some controversies be- 
tween the parties remained in the realm 
of theory, others reflected the special 
economic interests of the two groups, 
such as that over the defraying of the 
cost of the daily Tamid sacrifices. Deren- 
bourg believed that Josephus exagger- 
ated the Sadducees’ reliance upon world- 
ly power into a denial of Providence, and 
their indifference to the afterlife into an 
absolute denial of it. 

A wholly different estimate of the 
Pharisees was made by the eminent Ger- 
man Protestant scholar, Julius Well- 
hausen. He minimized the importance of 
the rabbinic sources and relied heavily 
upon the Gospel narratives (see below), 
as was to be expected from a theologian 
who regarded the Judaism of the scribes 
as a deterioration of prophetic religion. 
Believing, in his ignorance of rabbinic 
methods, that the scribes were chiefly 
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concerned with regulating the minutiae 
of law, Wellhausen bluntly stated that 
“the strength of the prophets is the weak- 
ness of the Scribes and vice versa.”’ Hav- 
ing in the back of his mind the supposed 
characteristics of his German Jewish con- 
temporaries, he stressed the “‘excessive 
intellectualism”’ of the Pharisees and 
“the ethical and religious materialism” 
of their followers. He therefore contemp- 
tuously rejected Geiger’s theory that the 
Pharisees were liberal and democratic. In 
spite of his prejudice, Wellhausen per- 
formed a useful service in calling atten- 
tion to the distortions (of which he failed 
to recognize the largely subconscious na- 
ture) in the rabbinic accounts of the 
earlier history of Judaism. 

Heinrich Graetz, author of the cele- 
brated History of the Jews, spoke (5th 
German ed., 1888) of the essential dif- 
ierence between the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees as being a religious versus a politi- 
cal attitude. He rightly argued that the 
epithet “hypocrites” applied to the 
Pharisees could hardly have been justi- 
fied in view of the respect and admiration 
which they+ received from the Jewish 
masses of their time. Some of the con- 
troversies between the two parties, 
Graetz believed, arose from their con- 
flicting views on social and political ques- 
tior s, while others were due to the literal- 
ism of the Sadducees’ interpretation of 
Scripture. But Graetz did not attempt to 
analyze the reasons for the literalness of 
the Sadducees. 

More sympathetic toward the Phari- 
sees than Wellhausen but more critical 
than Geiger was Emil Schuerer, author 
of the most widely used Protestant work 
on the history and religion of the Jews of 
Palestine in the time of Jesus. According 
to Schuerer, the Pharisees were “‘genu- 
inely Jewish” in regarding political prob- 
lems from a religious point of view, al- 
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though they were obliged to take political 
action when the Hasmonaean rulers at- 
tempted to encroach upon the Law. 
While the Pharisees reflected the views 
of the Jewish masses, they were a small 
group, an ecclesiola in ecclesia, and were 
popularly regarded as representing the 
ideal -type of Jew. Schuerer expresses 
skepticism of Geiger’s attempt to find a 
general principle in the halakic con- 
troversies between the Pharisees and 
Sadducees as they are reported in the 
rabbinic sources. 

An anti-Pharisaic attitude, almost as 
strong as that of Wellhausen though dif- 
ferently motivated, was shown by the 
Jewish scholar, Moriz Friedlaender, who 
preferred assimilationist Judaism to what 
he called “‘neo-Pharisaic”’ Judaism in his 
own day. According to Friedlaender, the 
Pharisees interrupted the natural devel- 
opment of prophetic religion by making 
it narrowly particularistic, whereas the 
spirit of prophetic universalism contin- 
ued to exist only in the teachers of Wis- 
dom and the intellectual leaders of the 
Hellenistic Jewish Diaspora. 

Another Jewish scholar who disagreed 
with Geiger’s appraisal of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees was Rudolf Leszynsky. 
He argued that Josephus’ statements 
about the Sadducees’ denial of resurrec- 
tion and Providence (which he takes to 
mean a denial of the validity of proph- 
ecy) have misled modern scholars into 
considering the Sadducees as primarily a 
group of worldly politicians. Since they 
believed in an Aaronite rather than a 
Davidic Messiah, they naturally sup- 
ported the Hasmonaean_priest-kings. 
“That later the rich Sadducees, who had 
become powerful, developed in part into 
worldly peaple-is a secondary result that 
has nothing to do with the essential na- 
ture of the party.”’ 

The eminent German historian of an- 
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tiquity, Eduard Meyer, in discussing the 
Jewish parties in the second volume of his 
work on the origins of Christianity, ex- 
pressed partial agreement with Leszyn- 
sky and rejected the view that the Sad- 
ducees were indifferent to religion. He 
makes an interesting comparison of the 
opposition between Sadducean conserv- 
atism and Pharisaic liberalism with 
that “‘between the frozen Lutheran or- 
thodoxy of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries and Pietism or between 
the English High Church and Method- 
ism or between the Roman Church and 
the Franciscans.’’ Meyer recognized that 
the Sadducees found their chief sup- 
porters among the priestly and lay aristo- 
crats and that the Pharisees in opposing 
the worldly policies of the Hasmonaeans 
had popular support. But, he argued, 
only a marginal group of Pharisaic ex- 
tremists came into armed conflict with 
rulers like Alexander Jannaeus. Most of 
the Pharisees, however, were opposed to 
any king and wanted a theocratic state. 

In his authoritative work on Judaism 
in the first two Christian centuries 
George Foot Moore dealt only briefly 
with the differences between the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees. While pointing out 
that in the ancient Jewish sources only 
the religious aspects of their controver- 
sies were presented, Moore admitted 
that the growing tendency to emphasize 
the social rather than the purely dog- 
matic differences between the leading 
sects “gives a good explanation of the 
fact that the Sadducees were almost ex- 
clusively of the upper classes.”’ 

Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tions to the study of this problem since 
the time of Geiger have been made by 
Louis Ginzberg (whom, by the way, 
Moore in writing his Judaism frequently 
consulted as one of the “living reposi- 
tories’ of rabbinic learning). According 
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to Ginzberg, there was a basic difference 
in outlook between the Apocalyptic and 
the “legalistic’’ (i.e., civic-minded) Phar- 
isees. The latter, moreover, were divided 
into a conservative and a progressive 
wing from the beginning of the Pharisaic 
party, ca. 170 B.c. (We must bear in 
mind that the conservative Pharisees 
were more liberal than the Sadducees.) 
Both wings were represented in each of 
the Zugoth or “pairs” of religious leaders 
in the last two pre-Christian centuries. 
In the time of the first three Zugoth the 
conservative wing was more influential, 
while in the time of Shemaiah and Ab- 
talion, and still more in the time of 
Shammai and Hillel (contemporaries of 
Herod the Great), the progressive wing 
was dominant. After this period the in- 
terpretation of Scripture became more 
theoretical and controversies increased 
until ca. A.D. go, when the Council of 
Jabneh made the more liberal Hillelite 
interpretations binding upon all Pharisa- 
ic teachers. 

In discussing the religious attitudes of 
the Pharisees, Ginzberg stresses the fact 
that the Pharisaic idea of the Kingdom 
of Heaven was “neither eschatological 
nor political but the rule of God in the 
heart of the individual.’’ The Pharisees 
‘were strongly nationalistic but their na- 
tionalism was of a spiritual kind.”’ Angel- 
ology and demonology played an unim- 
portant part in Pharisaic Judaism, since 
the Pharisees sought help directly from 
God, and they regarded the ‘“‘yoke of the 
Law” as a joyful burden. ‘‘The Sadducee 
taught the immobility of the Torah; the 
Pharisee maintained its immutability, 
which is not stereotyped oneness but the 
impossibility of deviating from its own 
course.”’ 

Like many contemporary scholars, 
Ginzberg holds that it is as little justi- 
fiable to characterize Pharisaic Judaism 
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as legalistic as it is to identify Christian- 
ity with antinomianism, since the rabbis 
denounced legalism as severely as the 
Church Fathers denounced antinomian- 
ism. 

Another notable defense of the thesis 
that the Pharisees were a group of pro- 
gressive Jews who rebelled against the 
conservatism of the Sadducees was made 
by the late Jacob Lauterbach in a series 
of lectures delivered in 1928. In trying to 
explain the somewhat paradoxical fact 
that the progressive Pharisees cham- 
pioned the traditional Oral Law while the 
conservative Sadducees rejected it, Lau- 
terbach plausibly argued that “the writ- 
ten Torah actually favors the priestly au- 
thorities, no matter how liberally you 
interpret it. But if the traditions of the 
fathers had preserved laws given by God 
to Moses and handed down to the teach- 
ers by word of mouth, the authority of 
these lay preachers would be established 


as equal with that of the priests. The 
Pharisees would therefore not limit God’s 
revelation and teachings to the written 
Torah alone.’’ Lauterbach suggests that 


the Pharisees were unaware of their radi- 
cal departure from older views, such as 
those held by the Sadducees, and that 
they sincerely believed that in their in- 
terpretations of Scripture they were fol- 
lowing the traditions of the fathers. 

Less convincing is Lauterbach’s the- 
ory that the Sadducees attributed such 
overwhelming importance to the written 
Torah because their fathers, in the time 
of Nehemiah, had taken a solemn oath to 
obey it. Surely their conservatism can 
better be explained by the fact, freely ad- 
mitted by Lauterbach himself, that the 
written Torah heavily favored the priest- 
ly hierarchy. 

An estimate of the Pharisees similar to 
those of Ginzberg, Lauterbach, and other 
Jewish scholars is made by the British 
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Protestant theologian, R. Travers Her- 
ford, who in several influential books has 
insisted that the Pharisees continued to 
teach the beliefs of the Prophets but 
deepened them by laying stress on the 
nearness of God and the personal relation 
to Him of the individual soul. 

During the past two decades consider- 
able interest has been aroused by the the- 
ory of Louis Finkelstein, proposed as “a 
working hypothesis,’ that the Pharisees 
were originally an urban, and the Sad- 
ducees a country, group but that grad- 
ually the Pharisees, through their pe- 
culiar eschatological teachings and their 
democratic ideas, won to themselves the 
mass of Judaean followers, so that by the 
time of Josephus there were left to the 
Sadducees only the wealthiest families of 
the nation. 

Although Finkelstein in a two-volume 
work on the Pharisees has thrown much 
light upon the continuity of tradition in 
the period of the Second Common- 
wealth, his central thesis has not been 
generally accepted. He has not clearly es- 
tablished the rural antecedents of the 
Sadducees, nor has he shown that the so- 
cial differences between urban and rural 


populations which exist today also ex- 
isted in ancient Palestine and can be used 


to explain the controversies between the 
two groups which are cited in rabbinic 
literature. Furthermore, he has ignored 
the peculiar problem of ancient “agricul- 
tural cities,’ as they are called by 
Rostovtzelf in his Social and Economic 
History of the Hellenistic World. In his 
general characterization of the Pharisees, 
however, Finkelstein agrees with those 
scholars who hold that Pharisaism was a 
continuation of prophetic Judaism and 
was essentially liberal and democratic. 
From this brief survey of modern 
scholarship in the field of early postbibli- 
cal Judaism it will be seen why an in- 
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creasingly large number of Christian 
scholars working on the origins of their 
own faith have come to recognize the 
validity of the views held by Geiger and 
his successors and are prepared to vindi- 
cate the Pharisees of the age-old charge 
that they were narrow legalists and hypo- 
crites. 
Vv 

We must now return to the initial 
statements of this paper and consider the 
attitude of modern Christian scholars to- 
ward the anti-Pharisaic statements at- 
tributed to Jesus in the Gospels. There is 
not space here for a detailed analysis of 
the specific passages, about a dozen in 
number, in which Jesus is reported to 
have criticized the Pharisees for being 
overscrupulous about the observance of 
the ritual laws or for showing too little 
regard for the needs of the poor and sick. 
It should, however, be noted that only in 
one or two instances, such as the lawful- 
ness of divorce or man’s right to forgive 
sin, does Jesus clearly challenge the 
Pharisaic interpretation of Scripture. In 
other cases, he merely goes further in the 
extension of privilege, and in some cases 
he even repeats a Pharisaic formula such 
as the statement that the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath. 

In explaining the unfavorable estimate 
of the Pharisees attributed to Jesus in the 
Gospels, many Christian scholars, in- 
cluding Harvie Branscomb, Frederick 
Grant, R. Travers Heriord, George Foot 
Moore, and Donald Riddle—to name but 
a few—have suggested that Jesus was 
not attacking the Pharisees as a whole, 
since his own religious and ethical beliefs 
were almost wholly in agreement with 
theirs, but was attacking those Pharisees 
who took advantage of their position of 
authority to exploit or oppress the 
masses. 
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Another important point raised by 
modern liberal Christian scholars is that 
the authors of the Gospels were more hos- 
tile to the Pharisees than was Jesus him- 
self. As Riddle puts it: 

The piety of the Pharisees and the Jewish- 
ness of Jesus are found to be friendly rather 
than antipathetic. It is possible to witness 
Jesus living his life within the environment of 
first-century Judaism and in fact depending 
upon his background for much of his greatness. 
It is possible, with equal confidence, to witness 
the extension of Christianity as the cult of 
Jesus’ followers into non-Jewish localities, and 
to see it in non-Jewish situations developing un- 
Jewish habits and customs. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible to witness the shading over of their atti- 
tudes from un-Jewish to anti-Jewish positions.4 


Writing in another connection, Henry 
J. Cadbury reminds us that “‘in spite of 
all their objectivity, the Jesus of the Gos- 
pels is not and was not meant to be 
merely a figure of history.” This is merely 


another way of saying that the Evange- 
lists were not scientific historians but 
were men possessed by a mission to pre- 
sent to the non-Uhristian, chiefly the 
pagan, world the argument that Jesus was 
the savior of mankind, whose divine na- 
ture had gone unrecognized by all but a 
handiul of Jewish leaders, although he 
had won great numbers of simple Jews to 
his messianic faith. 

Because of their own bias against the 
Pharisees the authors of the Gospels 
have not made it clear that many of 
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Jesus’ sayings and his use of parables to 
convey religious and moral teaching are 
not only Jewish but even Pharisaic in 
both content and form. This has been 
demonstrated by two Protestant schol- 
ars, Strack and Billerbeck, in their four- 
volume collection of rabbinic parallels to 
the New Testament. 

That some of Jesus’ charges of hypoc- 
risy made against some Pharisees were 
justified is not only inherently probable 
but is confirmed by the existence of simi- 
lar charges made by the rabbis them- 
selves. 

Where there was a clear difference be- 
tween the views of Jesus and those of the 
Pharisees, it may reasonably be ex- 
plained by the assumption that the insti- 
tutional responsibilities of the Pharisaic 
jurists made it impossible for them to 
adopt the radical attitude toward tradi- 
tional law that was possible for a non- 
professional teacher of unlearned be- 
lievers such as Jesus. 

Unpleasant as it is for modern Jews to 
carry on the long and wearying struggle 
to exculpate the Pharisees from the 
charges of hypocrisy and uncharitable- 
ness made against them by the Evange- 
lists, it is the more consoling to realize 
how nauch modern Christian scholarship 
has done to correct the popular belief 
that there was an irreconcilable differ- 
ence between Jesus and the Pharisees. 
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THE NATURE AND TASKS OF NEW TESTAMENT 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM: AN APPRAISAL 


MERRILL M. PARVIS* 


HE object of Textual Criticism, 

when applied to the Scriptures of 

the New Testament, is to deter- 
mine what the Apostles and Evangelists 
of Christ actually wrote—the precise 
words they employed, and the very order 
of them.” So wrote Edward Miiler in his 
publication of Burgon’s The Traditional 
Text of the Holy Gospels.’ This same state- 
ment, or one very similar to it, may be 
found in almost any handbook on textual 
criticism that one may pick up. In fact, 
there are many today who still insist that 
the sole aim of textual criticism is to re- 
construct the text of the autographs and 


to present their ipsissima verba. There 


are those, of course, who will add—al- 
most, it seems, as an afterthought—that 
another aim of textual criticism is to re- 
construct the history of the transmission 
of the text down to the invention of 
printing. Few there are, however, who 
stop to ask why these things are desi- 
derata. 

Why is it important for us to have be- 
fore us the exact words which were writ- 
ten by the authors of the various books 
of the New Testament? Why is it impor- 
tant for us to be able to reconstruct the 
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history of the transmission of the text of 
the New Testament? Are these the only 
aims of textual criticism or are they even 
its chief aims? Our specific answers to 
these questions will, perhaps, vary as 
widely as the religious backgrounds from 
which we come. But, vary as they may in 
detail, our answers to these questions will 
be answers in the true sense of the word 
only in so far as we have clarified our own 
thinking in regard to our conception of 
the nature and the authority of Scripture 
and of the church. We cannot even at- 
tempt to answer any questions concern- 
ing the nature and the tasks of textual 
criticism until we have come to grips 
with these problems. We cannot assume 
to function as textual critics of the New 
Testament if we take the position (which 
I believe to be an impossible position) 
that we can view its documents with the 
detached objectivity that we usually as- 
sociate with the mathematician. If that 
be our position, we have become mere 
antiquarians who are, and perhaps right- 
ly so, “popularly regarded as singularly 
misguided individuals, content, curiously 
enough, to burn out our eyes over manu- 
scripts.’ 

The great textual critics of other years 
were not mere antiquarians; if not the- 
ologians, they were admittedly motivat- 
ed in their textual studies, as well as in 
all their other biblical studies, by theo- 
logical interests. Most of us today, in so 
far as we are conscious of theological 
motivations, are still trying to operate on 
the same theological bases as did the tex- 
tual critics of the last century. For them 
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and for their times their theological pre- 
suppositions provided adequate motiva- 
tion and justification for their work. 
When they talked about reconstructing 
the exact wording of the original New 
Testament, they knew why they wanted 
that reconstruction and what value it 
had for them. They had answered the 
question “Why?” in terms that were 
meaningful at least for their day; we 
have neither answered it for our time nor 
have most of us seriously tried to do so. 
To paraphrase a former rector of Lincoln 
College, the text of the New Testament 
appears to us to be made for nothing else 
but to be proved; what use to make of it 
after it is proved we have not thought 
much about.® 


I. THE “TRADITIONAL” VIEW 
OF THE TEXT 

It is common knowledge that the in- 
terest of the scholars of the church in 
biblical textual problems goes back many 
centuries. We have said that Origen is 
the father of textual criticism, both of the 
Old and of the New Testaments. Some of 
us have assumed that the ultimate aim of 
his textual studies was to recover and to 
preserve the original wording of the auto- 
graphs. Such, however, does not seem to 
have been the case. 

In his recent study Frank Pack‘ con- 
cludes that Origen’s textual work should 
be conceived as a part of his larger con- 
ception of Scripture. This conception is 
based upon three major points: (1) the 
tradition of the church is the framework 
within which all teaching, belief, and ac- 
tivity must be done; (2) Scripture is a 
unity with light given from God equally 
in the Old and in the New Testaments; 
and (3) Scripture is inspired, so that, 
whether every part of it looks important 
to the reader or not, it is important and 
is to be interpreted in such a way that 

* God is not dishonored. 
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Origen was well aware of the fact that 
a great variety of readings were to be 
found in the manuscripts of the New 
Testament which were then extant. 
These variants he attributed to four 
causes: (1) carelessness in scribal trans- 
mission; (2) conscious alteration made in 
a rash and daring manner (these were 
the more serious dogmatic corrections) ; 
(3) addition and subtraction made in an 
“arbitrary” way (these were the more 
simple, detailed corrections which were 
made in the interest of clarification of 
meaning or harmonization of accounts) ; 
and (4) the corrupting influence of the 
heretics. In those places where he called 
attention to the existence of more than 
one known reading and indicated his 
preference for one or the other, Origen 
seems to have based his choice upon dog- 
matics, upon geography, upon harmoni- 
zation, upon etymology, or upon the 
majority of the manuscripts known to 
him. His main controls in the handling of 
variants in the text, then, may be 
summed up as being contextual meaning 
and internal probability, harmonization, 
and the tradition of the church. Even in 
those cases where he judged that the text 
had been corrupted by the heretics, he 
sought, because of his great respect for 
tradition, to avoid the task of having to 
change the copies of the New Testament 
in actual use. Pack observes that Ori- 
gen’s methodology was a process of “‘cor- 
rection,’’ of the knowledge, use, and con- 
flating of different textual traditions, and 
of the handling of the text with the inter- 
ests of teaching and preaching in mind. 

Through the work of Ernest W. Saun- 
ders,* we know that in a twelfth-century 
manuscript in the library of Duke Uni- 
versity (MS Gr. 7), in the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke, there are three readings 
whose only known support is to be found 
in the commentary of Theophylact, arch- 
bishop of the Byzantine province of Bul- 
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garia in the latter years of the eleventh 
century, and there is one reading which 
is known to be supported by only one 
manuscript in addition to Theophylact’s 
commentary. In three of these instances, 
an exegetical synonym which appears in 
Theophylact has been substituted for the 
usual New Testament word. In the other 
instance, a word order used in the com- 
mentary has been followed by the manu- 
script. Saunders rightly observes that 
the study of Duke MS. Gr. 7 illustrates that 
scribes were not averse to introducing an inter- 
pretative element into their work. The purity of 
the text was not to be protected at the cost of a 
possible misunderstanding of the divine words; 
hence where the sense was thought obscure an 
approved interpretation could be substituted. 
... Thus it appears that the sacred text in the 
course of its transmission provided not only an 
impetus to the development of dogma but, as 
these fugitive variants suggest, its manuscript 
witnesses may also bear the imprint of contem- 
porary doctrinal considerations.® 


Today, the Roman Catholic church, to 
quote Karl Adam, 


aflirms, completely and entirely, the whole of 
holy Scripture 

Scripture stands extrascriptural Tradition. The 
Gospel itself is based upon oral teaching, upon 
the preaching of Christ, of His disciples and of 
that apostolic succession of teachers which be- 
gan with the first pupils of the apostles. There- 
fore the formation in the Christian commun‘ties 
of a living stream of tradition was natural and 
inevitable. The New Testament is certainly an 
important expression, but it is by no means an 
exhaustive expression, of this apostolic tradition 
which filled and permeated the whole conscious- 
ness of the Church. Oral tradition, the apostolic 
teaching alive and active in the Christian com- 
munities, that is prior to and more fundamental 
than the Bible. It attests the Bible. ... It is 
more comprehensive than the Bible... . And it 
possesses a quality which the Bible as a written 
document has not and cannot have, and which 
constitutes its pre-eminent merit, namely, that 
living spirit of revelation, that vitality of re- 
vealed thought, that “instinct of faith” which 
stands behind every written and unwritten 
word, and which we call the “mind of the 
Church... °! 
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In his encyclical letter, Divino A fflante 
Spiritu, of September 30, 1943, Pope 
Pius XII dealt particularly with the im- 
portance of textual criticism in connec- 
tion with biblical studies. He quoted 
Augustine to the effect that ‘the correc- 
tion of the codices should first of all en- 
gage the attention of those who wish to 
know the Divine Scripture so that the 
uncorrected text may give place to the 
corrected.”’ The Holy Father continued 
by saying that 
textual criticism ...is... quite rightly em- 
ployed in the case of the Sacred Books, because 
of that very reverence which is due to the Di- 
vine Oracles. For its very purpose is to insure 
that the sacred text be restored, as perfectly as 
possible, be purified from the corruptions due to 
the carelessness of the copyists and be freed, as 
far as may be done, from glosses and omissions, 
from the interchange and repetition of words 
and from all other kinds of mistake . . . since 
this branch of science has attained to such high 
perfection, it is the honorable, though not al- 
ways easy, task of students of the Bible to pro- 
cure by every means that as soon as possible 
may be published by Catholics editions of the 
Sacred Books and of ancient versions, brought 
out in accordance with these standards, which, 
that is to say, unite the greatest reverence for 
the sacred text with an exact observance of all 
the rules of criticism.® 


In this same encyclical, Pope Pius 
XII, in speaking of the interpretation of 
the Sacred Books, said: 


Being thoroughly prepared by the knowledge 
of the ancient languages and by the aids afford- 
ed by the art of criticism, let the Catholic exe- 
gete undertake the task, of all those imposed on 
him the greatest, that namely of discovering and 
expounding the genuine meaning of the Sacred 
Books. .. . In the accomplishment of this task 
the Catholic exegete will find invaluable help in 
an assiduous study of those works, in which the 
Holy Fathers, the Doctors of the Church and 
the renowned interpreters of past ages have ex- 
plained the Sacred Books.°® 


In its essential elements, it seems that 
precisely the same attitude toward Scrip- 
ture and the church was generally held 
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from the earliest times to the Reforma- 
tion and is still held today in Catholic 
circles. The Catholic interest seems to be 
in a “correct” text and not in an “origi- 
nal’’ text—in other words, in the mean- 


ing and not in the letter of the text—and 
the Catholic conception of the nature and 
the authority of Scripture, of tradition, 
and of the church seems, logically, to de- 
mand this approach to textual problems. 


II. THE SEARCH FOR THE ORIGINAL TEXT 
OF A VERBALLY INSPIRED SCRIPTURE 


With the coming of the Reformation 
there came a new conception of Scripture 
and of the church. For an_ infallible 
church, the reformers substituted an in- 
fallible Bible. I am only too well aware of 
the fact that this is a very much over- 
simplified statement of the accomplish- 
ments of the reformers, but for our pur- 
poses it is indicative of what took place. 
“Scripture for the reformers,”’ says Rob- 
ert Grant, “is not one of several pillars 
which uphold the house of faith; it is the 
sole foundation.” The church was no 
longer thought to be the arbiter of the 
meaning of Scripture, for Scripture, the 
Word of God, was looked upon as the 
church’s judge, and the authority of 
Scripture was conceived to be prior to 
that of the church. 

Even with this increased emphasis 
upon the authority of the Scripture, how- 
ever, the reformers had no great need to 
concern themselves with an effort to re- 
cover the original text of the New Testa- 
ment. They already had the New Testa- 
ment before them; it was made available 
in vernacular translations, and its Greek 
text was, or at least so it must have 
seemed then, preserved in its true form 
on the printed page. In those few in- 
stances in which it was necessary to de- 
cide whether or not a particular passage 
did deserve a place in the text of the 
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New Testament, the decision was based, 
in the main, on theological considera- 
tions. 

While it is probably true that the mod- 
ern historical study of the Bible could not 
have come into existence without the 
Reformation, it is certainly true that it 
could not have come into existence with- 
out the Renaissance. By the early years 
of the nineteenth century it appeared to 
many that historical criticism was bid- 
ding fair to overthrow the authority of 
the iniallible Bible which the reformers 
had set up in place of the infallible 
church. Then it was that it was felt nec- 
essary to insist more strongly than ever 
upon the verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
ture; and the theory of an unerring literal 
inspiration came to be almost every- 
where held in its strictest form. It was re- 
served, however, for Burgon to give that 
doctrine what was perhaps its most ex- 
plicit statement when on November 25, 
1860, from the pulpit of Christ-Church 
Cathedral, Oxford, he said, 

The Bible is none other than the voice of Him 
that sitteth upon the throne! Every Book of it, 
every Chapter of it,—every Verse of it,—every 
syllable of it,—(where are we to slop?)—every 
letter of it—is the utterance of the Most High! 
... The Bible is none other than the Word of 
God: not some part of it, more, some part of it, 
less; but all alike, the utterance of Him who 
siiteth upon the Throne ;—absolute,—faultless, 


unerring,—supreme!"! 


Long before Burgon preached this ser- 
mon in Oxford, textual critics, particular- 
ly such men as Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf, had demonstrated beyond doubt 
that the text ‘‘“commonly received by all” 
was far from being the original text of the 
New Testament. I should say that this 
fact had been demonstrated beyond 
doubt from our point of view. To many 
of their contemporaries, however, their 
demonstration was not so decisive. But, 
given the work of these textual critics 
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plus the belief in an absolute, faultless, 
unerring Scripture, it was inevitable that 
the search for the pure, uncorrupted orig- 
inal text of the New Testament should 
have gone on until it reached its climax 
in the publication, by Westcott and 
Hort, of The New Testament in the Origi- 
nal Greek," 

As long as men held to a belief in an 
absolute, faultless, unerring, verbally in- 
spired Scripture, it was essential to that 
belief that they should have the original 
text of that Scripture before them. But 
that belief is no longer one that is gener- 
ally accepted by most of us. And once we 
have given up that belief, we are often- 
times hard pressed to explain just why 
we continue our search for the original 
text. Here at least some of us are moti- 

rated, perhaps subconsciously, by a the- 

ological presupposition of the nineteenth 
century which has become meaningless 
for us today. 


Ill. A NEW INTEREST IN THE ORIGINAL 
TEXT AND IN THE HISTORY OF 
ITS TRANSMISSION 


It is not to be assumed, of course, that 
the belief in an unerring Scripture has 
been the only force that has motivated 
biblical scholars in their quest for the 
original text of the New Testament. In 
the nineteenth century, particularly with 
the rise of the German universities, the 
study of the Bible left the control of the 
church and moved to the somewhat secu- 
larized school. ‘Under the guidance of 
philosophy,” says Grant, “especially 
that of Hegel, impartial objective re- 
search was to solve the riddles of history. 
The facts might be dissolved in source- 
analysis; the all-important ideas would 
remain.’ In the course of the long-con- 
tinued process of analytical inquiry 
which was thus begun, almost all the ele- 
ments of the New Testament were dis- 
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solved into their component parts, and 
their genuineness was called into ques- 
tion. 

Under the general impact of such 
thinkers as Darwin in the natural sci- 
ences, and more specifically as a part of 
the interest in Religionsgeschichte, Chris- 
tianity:came to be seen as the result of a 
long period of religious evolution which 
reached its climax in the “religion of 
Jesus” or “the teaching of Jesus.” After 
that climax was reached, however, for 
some reason a process of devolution be- 
gan. Hence, the later writings of the New 
Testament had to be considered as being 
of minor value when compared with the 
Gospels. Everything that failed to corre- 
spond to the picture which was drawn of 
the “historical Jesus’’ was invalidated as 
a supplementary addition. 

Of a piece with this type of thinking 
was the thinking that guided biblical 
scholars in their textual work. Just as 
surely as it was necessary to remove all 
the later accretions from the Gospels in 
order to get back to the historical Jesus, 
so was it necessary to remove all the later 
accretions from the text. Only that which 
could be shown to agree with the earliest 
known form of the text had value; all 
else was without value. Once again the 
biblical scholar had found justification 
for his insistence upon the necessity of re- 
covering the original text of the New 
Testament. Through his analysis of 
sources, textual as well as others, he 
thought that he could get back to the 
climax of the process of religious evolu- 
tion and recover the all-important ideas 
of Jesus which would in some way make 
themselves relevant to the present day. 

It was then that the textual critic be- 
gan to insist that his purpose was two- 
fold; he sought not only to recover the 
original text but also to reconstruct the 
history of the transmission of the text. 
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That history, however, had no apparent 
value to him except as it indicated what 
should be thrown out because it was not 
a part of the original but rather the result 
of corruption. The work of the centuries 
between the writing of the autographs of 
the New Testament and the rise of his- 
torical criticism had done nothing but 
obscure the original text. To be consist- 
ent, the textual critic should have placed 
less and less emphasis upon the original 
text. He admitted that the stories of 
Jesus, for example, as they stand in the 
New Testament are colored by the tradi- 
tion of the early church. He should have 
insisted on reducing the text to those 
items which he could demonstrate went 
back to Jesus himself. 

The textual critic, or, more generally, 
the New Testament critic, did not see the 
truth that has been pointed out by But- 
terfield,* among others, that technical 
and historical research comprise only a 
specialized part of our attitude to the 
past and that their realm is restricted by 
the character of the apparatus which 
they use and by the kind of evidence 
which is available. They do provide us 
with a reasonable assurance that certain 
things did happen, that they happened in 
a certair. order, and that certain connec- 
tions exist between them, independent of 
any philosophy or creed; but we have to 
break through this technique, we “have 
to stand back and see the landscape as a 
whole—and for the sum of our ideas and 
beliefs... we need the poet and the 
prophet, the philosopher and the theo- 
logian.”” But, during this period, any- 
thing that hinted of a theological inter- 
pretation of Scripture was, for most of 
us, anathema. 

The constant emphasis of the great 
liberal scholars on analytical criticism 
naturally revealed contrasts, divergen- 
cies, and inconsistencies in the New Tes- 
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tament. These scholars contributed in- 
valuably to our understanding of the 
origins of Christianity, but they left 
much to be desired. The real danger was 
that each historical discipline should be- 
come an end within itself. As textual 
critics, many of us found the justification 
for our existence in “art for art’s sake,” 
or, as someone has said, “‘art for the art- 
ist’s sake.”’ Biblical scholars, as someone 
else has pointed out, seemed to be im- 
pelled by a centrifugal force when they 
should have been impelled by a centripe- 
tal force 


IV. A NEW THEOLOGICAL CLIMATE DE- 
MANDS A RETHINKING OF THE NATURE 
AND TASKS OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
From what I have said thus far I hope 

that it is evident that the work of the 
textual critics of the past cannot be un- 
derstood except as a part of their larger 
conception of the nature and authority 
of Scripture and of the church. Even 
though some of them might have insisted 
that they were working from a complete- 
ly detached and objective point of view, 
they were, in reality, adopting a particu- 
lar theological point of view. Their con- 
ception of Scripture and the church, 
their conception of inspiration and reve- 
lation, and their philosophy of history 
were all implicit in their objective and 
detached attitude. 

Within less than a generation, how- 
ever, the whole theological climate of the 
Western world has changed, and the the- 
ological motivations of even a quarter of 
a century ago are no longer adequate to 
make our work meaningful today. I am 
not saying that we no longer have reason 
to strive to recover the original text of 
the New Testament or to reconstruct the 
history of its transmission, but I am say- 
ing that the justifications for such work 
which were valid in another generation 
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are no longer valid and that it is at least 
open to question whether or not the na- 
ture and the tasks—yes, and even the 
methods—of textual criticism should be 
the same today as they were a generation 
ago. 

As a result of the change which has 
come about in the theological climate of 
the Western world many New Testament 
scholars have been among the first to 
raise the demand for a theological inter- 
pretation of Scripture. The modern 
school, says C. H. Dodd, for example, 
emphasizes the character of the Gospels as reli- 
gious and not historical documents. It tends to 
decry the significance of mere facts of history, 
supposing they could be ascertained, and to 
doubt the possibility of ascertaining them... . 
The older method of criticism, in its search for 
bare facts, set out to eliminate whatever in the 
Gospels might be attributed to the faith or ex- 
perience of the church. In so doing, it deliberate- 
ly neglected in them just those elements which 
in the eyes of their authors made them worth 
writing. They did not write to gratify our curi- 
osity about what happened, but to bear witness 
to the revelation of God.'® 


Within Protestantism in general, this 
emphasis has made itself felt. The vol- 
ume on biblical authority which was re- 
cently published by the Study Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches” 
by no means shows complete agreement 
among those scholars who contributed to 
it, but it does show that they are in 
amazing agreement on many major 
points. It is a dangerous thing for one to 
try to draw from this volume, or from 
any other source or sources, what one 
might call a consensus of Protestant 
thinking on the authority of the Bible 
and the church today. As we endeavor to 
answer the questions with which we be- 
gan, however, I believe that we must 
take account of those propositions which 
are so much in the foreground of present- 
day theological thought. We must face 
up to the proposition that mere facts of 
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history within themselves are meaning- 
less. It is only the events, that is, the oc- 
currences plus their interpretation, that 
have meaning. We must face up to the 
proposition that God acts in and reveals 
himself in history. The great doctrines of 
our faith—the Incarnation, the Cruci- 
fixion, the Resurrection—are Historical 
events. We must face up to the proposi- 
tion that the Scripture is the Word of 
God. We must face up to the proposition 
that the church, the Scripture, and tradi- 
tion are and remain inseparable. I fully 
realize that here I am begging such 
questions as to precisely what I mean 
when I say that the Scripture is the Word 
of God, as to what I mean by “church,” 
as to what I mean by “revelation”’ and 
“inspiration,” as well as a great many 
others. What I am trying to do is to em- 
phasize the fact that if our work as textu- 
al critics today is to have significance, it 
must be done within the theological 
framework of our time, just as the work 
of the textual critics of the past was done 
within the theological framework of their 
time. No longer is it enough for us to be 
motivated by the “individual scholar’s 
conventional dedication to the ‘advance- 
ment of knowledge.’ ’’!® 

If the foregoing propositions are true, 
what are their implications for the textu- 
al critic? Whatever their implications, 
these propositions cannot be considered 
seriatim; they must be considered as a 
whole because they are all a part of the 
same fabric. I have not tried to make an 
exhaustive or thorough analysis of the 
tasks and aims of textual criticism in the 
light of these propositions, but I have 
tried to suggest what some of those tasks 
and aims may be. 

We have assumed that if we could re- 
cover the autograph of the Gospel of 
Mark, for example, we would be freed 
from the obscuring accretion of the theo- 
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logical interpretation of the church, that 
we would have the Gospel before us in its 
pristine form. To be sure, we would still 
have the Gospel ws it was interpreted by 
the primitive church; but to most of us 
that made little difference—if, indeed, 
we faced the fact at all. Then the form- 
critic showed us how to remove the theo- 
logical accretions which were added by 
the primitive church, and we stood face 
to face, as we thought, with the bare 
facts of history—facts which had they 
been recoverable would have been mean- 
ingless. But what happens if we approach 
the New Testament from a different 
angle? In the case of the Gospels we know 
that we are on sure ground when we say 
that they are based on the oral tradition. 
That tradition must have taken, and un- 
doubtedly did take, many different forms 
before it was reduced to writing. After 
one form of the tradition was reduced to 
writing, other forms must have con- 
tinued to circulate orally. The written 
form must have been immediately ‘“‘cor- 
rupted” by the still existent oral forms 
which found their way into the earliest 
manuscripts the first time it was copied. 
Undoubtedly difierent readings all of 
which go back to the oral tradition still 
exist in our manuscripts today. Why 
should the fact that one form was re- 
duced to writing have given it authority 
over other existent forms when all were 
the product of the understanding and in- 
terpretation of the primitive church? It 
is important, to be sure, that we attain to 
as close an approximation of the auto- 
graphs as possible in order that we may 
know the form of the tradition of that 
time. But even then we have but one 
form of the tradition. And why should we 
think that significant interpretation 
stopped when the autographs more or 
less stereotyped one form of the tradi- 
tion? Are not the variants found in the 
twelfth-century Duke manuscript just as 
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significant as those found in the great 
fourth-century Vatican manuscript, 
Codex Vaticanus? Why are the readings 
of one spurious, the result of corruption, 
and the readings of the other not? There 
are no spurious readings; all are the prod- 
uct of the tradition of the church, wheth- 
er they originated in the twelfth century 
or in the first. The textua! critic, then, 
should value the readings of his late 
manuscripts just as he does those of his 
early manuscripts. All are a part of the 
tradition; all contribute to our knowl- 
edge of the history of Christian thought. 
And they are significant contributions 
because they are interpretations which 
were highly enough thought of in some 
place and at some time to be incorporat- 
ed into the Scripture itself. I, of course, 
am not spearing here of those variants 
which are tre result of obvious scribal 
error and which are so easily detected. 

It has usually been said that the “styl- 
izing” which resulted in the Byzantine 
text-type was not so much the result of 
a process as it was the result of a revision 
of the text. Pack has shown,!’ and I be- 
lieve rightly so, that it was, after all, the 
result of a process. He traces its begin- 
ning to Origen and indicates that the 
process was completed by the time of 
Chrysostom. It is my contention, how- 
ever, and I believe that it can be demon- 
strated, that the process began, not with 
Origen, but, in the case of the Gospels, 
even before the autographs were written 
and that it continued at least until the 
Reformation and the invention of print- 
ing. 

Seen in this light, the Church Fathers 
take on an added interest and an added 
importance. We have asked constantly 
what text-type or text-types this or that 
particular Father knew and used, assum- 
ing that he was bound by whet came to 
his hand. It would be of much». ore value 
to ask what particular interpre‘a ‘ion he 
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gave to a certain passage. More often 
than not we will find that he or the 
Fathers in whose footsteps he followed 
originated the reading in question and 
that it then became an accepted inter- 
pretation so valued that it found its 
place in the Scripture itself. 

We have reconstructed text-types and 
families and subfamilies and in so doing 
have created things that never before 
existed on earth or in heaven. We have 
assumed that manuscripts reproduced 
themselves according to the Mendelian 
law. But when we have found that a par- 
ticular manuscript would not fit into any 
of our nicely constructed schemes, we 
have thrown up our hands and said that 
it contained a mixed text. Would it not 
be better to trace the relationships of 
manuscripts through their individual 
readings or, rather, through their reflec- 
tions of particular doctrines or dogma? 
Manuscripts A, B, and C may agree pre- 
cisely in their reflections of a particular 
doctrinal interpretation, but in their re- 
flections of another doctrine they may be 
poles apart. What I am trying to suggest 
is that our manuscripts may not have 
been reproduced so mechanically as we 
have thought; at any time and at any 
place a manuscript could have been pro- 
duced that reflected the particular theo- 
logical interpretation which was in the 
foreground at that time and place. 

We have studied the lectionaries for 
what they can tell us about the original 
text of the New Testament. We have 
tried to reconstruct a lectionary text, and 
we have tried to fit all lectionaries into it. 
If they differed from our conception of 
what the lectionary text should be, and 
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particularly if they were unfortunate 
enough to agree with the fexius receplus, 
we have shrugged our shoulders and said 
that they have been “‘corrupted”’ by the 
late texts. We should see the lectionaries 
as reflecting the worship of the church. 
Lection by lection, manuscript by manu- 
script, they differ as the churches in 
which they were used differed in their 
practice of worship. 

The same thing, in general, can be said 
of the various versions. They are not 
merely the result of a mechanical trans- 
lation of a particular manuscript or group 
of manuscripts. They reflect the beliefs, 
the doctrines, and the worship of their 
times and places. 

Before the Reformation and the Ren- 
aissance and the invention of printing the 
Scripture was a living body of literature 
which was constantly being enriched as 
it was interpreted and reinterpreted by 
each succeeding generation. With the 
coming of the Reformation and the Ren- 
aissance and the invention of printing, 
the Scripture became for Protestantism a 
cold and sterotyped thing which was em- 
balmed on the printed page. It was then 
fit for nothing but to be dissected and 
analyzed and proved. 

The textual critic can lead the way in 
making the Scripture once more a body 
of living literature. Those documents 
with which he deals are the sources for 
our understanding of the continuous re- 
ciprocal relationship between the past 
and the present—they are the sources for 
our understanding of the historical 
events which are the great doctrines of 
our faith—they are the voice of the 
church down through the centuries. 
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METHODOLOGY AND VALUE IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN 
RELATION TO CERTAIN RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS 


G. E, HUTCHINSON* 


HE present article is essentially a 

personal statement which does not 

necessarily represent a point of 
view widely held by natural scientists at 
the present moment. It was prepared to 
give an account of methodology and val- 
ue in the natural sciences at the Week of 
Work of the Council on Religion in 
Higher Education held at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, in August, 1951. In addition to 
the treatment of this set theme, I have 
tried to indicate how certain recent in- 
vestigations into subjects peripheral to 
the natural sciences may bear consider- 
ably on the relationship of science and 


religion. Throughout the entire essay sci- 
ence has been defined very broadly, es- 
sentially as the whole field of inductive 
knowledge in which the use of the scien- 
tific method is appropriate. 


I. METHOD 


There is really not a great deal to be 
said. Many writers have written many 
books and papers on the subject, but 
with a few exceptions, the most honor- 
able being Harold Jefireys,’ such writers 
seem to know little of the actual day-to- 
day performance of scientific work. The 
same sort of thing seems to occur in the 
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chemistry of lakes and the ecology of aquatic 
organisms and on the general problems of chemical 
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study of aesthetics, of which subject the 
most eminent exponents are likely to be 
quite insensitive to individual works of 
art. 

The nature of the inductive process 
may best be examined by considering one 
of the results, the statement of a scien- 
tific generalization. | propose to choose a 
rather simple example, namely, the first 
postclassical statement known in the lit- 
erature of ornithology about the terri- 
torial behavior of birds. It is taken from 
a seventeenth-century work on avicul- 
ture by Olina. I give it in the original 
Italian for reasons which will appear be- 
low: “Nel suo arrivo ha per proprio il 
pigliarsi un luogo, come sua franchigia, 
nel quale non ammette altri Russignuoli, 
che la propria femmina, e in quello 
d’ordinario canta’’ (Uccelliera, p. 1. 
[1622]). 

The first thing to note about this state- 
ment is that it is a statement of a theory, 
since it is not concerned with any partic- 
ular nightingale. The words indicate that 
there is a class of objects called “‘nightin- 
gales’ and that the members of this class 
have certain properties, namely, (1) tak- 
ing up residence in places which they oc- 
cupy as freeholds or territories, (2) into 
which territories they admit no nightin- 
gales except their mates. Moreover, (3) 
there is a high probability that their sing- 
ing will be done in such places. It is ob- 
vious that there is no logical connection 
between the membership in the class 
which could be defined in terms of size, 
color, the proportion of the body and of 
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the feathers, and the properties dis- 
cussed. The latter are known on purely 
empirical grounds. The statements can 
never be proved. The first two state- 
ments, as Olina makes them, can be falsi- 
fied, if further observation shows nightin- 
gales not behaving in this way, or veri- 
fied, if continued observation always 
shows that they do behave in the ways 
stated. The third statement involves a 
many-valued truth function that is ordi- 
narily observed as a frequency and that 
would be interpreted as a probability by 
most biologists. Olina merely says this 
probability is high, that is, certainly well 
over 0.5. Olina, it must be reluctantly 
admitted, was primarily interested in 
catching nightingales. 

Similar statements appeared in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, all relating to particular species of 
birds. It was not until well after the 
middle of the nineteenth century that 
Altum called attention to the fact that a 
very large number of birds behave in es- 
sentially this way. Even then no great 
interest was taken in the matter, and the 
recognition of territorial behavior as a 
fundamental characteristic of the major- 
ity of birds was due to the English or- 
nithologist Howard. In its modern form 
the theory would be stated in probability 
terms, namely, that there is a very high 
probability, given any species of bird, 
that the males of this species will behave 
in a characteristic way relative to spe- 
cific areas of the region in which they 
breed. The theory has necessarily be- 
come vaguer as more and more species 
are considered, but it also becomes far 
more general and, in consequence, of far 
greater power as an intellectual tool in 
the study of comparative behavior. 

Olina’s statement has been given in 
Italian but has been discussed in Eng- 
lish. This is entirely proper, because the 
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meaning can be transferred completely 
from one language to the other. As far as 
its scientific content is concerned, it is 
completely translatable. It could be re- 
cast in some ideal formal language, ex- 
pressed perhaps as Woodger has done for 
many of the statements of elementary 
biology, in a notation derived from 
Whitehead and Russell’s Principia 
Mathematica. Translation of this sort is 
obviously not possible when we leave sci- 
entific and consider poetic language, 
which loses a great part of its significance 
when translated; though, if the transla- 
tion is by a poet, new and different sig- 
nificance may in part replace what has 
been lost. The twofold function of liter- 
ary language is, of course, a common- 
place of contemporary literary criticism. 
It corresponds roughly to the dichotomy 
made by Wittgenstein when he distin- 
guished between what is said and what is 
shown ina language. Wittgenstein further 
believed that the two functions were ex- 
clusive and that what could be shown 
could not be said.’ This idea has been de- 
veloped in a remarkable way by Mar- 
garet Masterman,‘ one of the most im- 
aginative contemporary students of the 
somewhat uncertain peripheries of sci- 
ence and religion. She believes it is ac- 
tually possible, through the extreme for- 
mal development of isolating languages 
such as classical Chinese, to construct an 
artificial language in which theological 
statements that are logically inexpres- 
sible in ordinary formal language can be 
said and in which the showing is of the 
content of the ordinary mathematico- 
scientific language, fundamentally a for- 
mal development of Indo-European lan- 
guages. 

It is interesting to note that at least 
one extreme case of a fully developed lan- 
guage with properties not unlike those 
which Margaret Masterman’s religious 
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language is supposed to exhibit does ac- 
tually exist. This language, or set of lan- 
guages, is music, at least when it is dis- 
sociated from the verbal part of vocal 
music. The idea of writing down an arti- 
ficial religious language is no more fan- 
tastic than Hucbald’s idea of writing 
down music, which we all accept, though 
often too unwillingly in youth. The state- 
ments communicated by music are in- 
capable of one-to-one translation into 
any nonmusical language.’ A good deal of 
suggestion of other languages, such as the 
ballet, is, of course, possible, but this 
would be of what the music shows rather 
than of what it says. Moreover, there is a 
strong suggestion of numerical relation- 
ships in music, so that in a sense it may 
be said to show metaphorical arithmetic 
and to suggest the possibility of doing 
mathematics. It is evident that one could 
examine all the arts and find that they 
consist. of more or less well-developed 
communication systems, with various de- 
grees of translatability or of autonomy. 
There is also certainly a very large 
amount of practical language, in the 
widest sense of the word, of the transmis- 
sion of information, going on all the time 
in Nature, as Wiener has insisted. This 
occurs not only in nervous systems but 
also in the processes of heredity, for the 
genes of any individual may be regarded 
as a molecular set of instructions for the 
making of that individual. Wiener would 
push the concept even further than this. 
It may well be that what we call “lan- 
guage,’ including all the special lan- 
guages of science and art, represents a 
particular case of one of the most wide- 
spread kinds of phenomenon in the uni- 
verse. 


II. THE PROBLEM OF VALUES 


The central question to be discussed is 
the problem of the values involved in in- 
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ductive knowledge. From the outset it is 
necessary to remember that there are two 
entirely different sets of values to be con- 
sidered, for science is traditionally and, I 
think for the purposes we are pursuing, 
legitimately divided into the pure and 
the applied. The former is supposedly 
followed ‘‘for its own sake,”’ which would 
seem to imply that its values are within 
the system; the latter is followed for 
practical advantages to be gained from 
the knowledge which accrues and, there- 
fore, would seem to imply values outside 
the system. To suppose that pure science 
generates its own values, however, is to 
my mind entirely wrong. We have seen 
that the practice of science or the pursuit 
of inductive knowledge results in con- 
ceptual schemes which are anchored to 
the external world by being verifiable in 
particular cases. If pure science has any 
value as such, and not merely because it 
may some day become applied science, 
the value must lie in the production of 
statements of verifiable conceptual 
schemes or ‘‘theories.”’ It is quite likely 
that psychologists will invent a theory 
which implies that the production of 
such statements relieves psychological 
tension. Such a theory is, however, of 
value as a relief of tension as to why we 
maxe theories and would seem to gener- 
ate an infinite progression. There is also 
no intuitive reason for regarding the re- 
lief of tension as a positive good. Once, 
however, we get outside scientific theory 
into what we may loosely call the “‘meta- 
theory” of the subject, we find a quite 
different situation. One can now intui- 
tively see—or rather I should say that I 
happen to be one of those people who can 
intuitively see- that the statements of 
conceptual schemes of the inductive sci- 
ences are art forms and have to varying 
degrees a property dependent on their 
generality and coherence of structure, 
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which is of the same kind as other art 
forms, stated in other languages, possess, 
and which is commonly called “beauty.”’ 
This is widely but too timidly recognized 
by a very large number of working scien- 
tists. Some are very shy about it because 
they have received kinds of education 
which play down all aesthetic considera- 
tions. Others, such as Sir Lawrence 
Bragg, F.R.S., Cavendish Professor of 
Physics at Cambridge, are perfectly ex- 
plicit about it. This point of view is ob- 
viously complementary to that devel- 
oped by Rebecca West in her much-neg- 
lected critical masterpiece, The Strange 
Necessity, of art as a form of exploration. 
Such ideas can be traced back some way 
in less explicit form and doubtless derive 
not a little from Coleridge’s theory of the 
imagination. 

Before considering any other matters, 
it is desirable to explore this primary 
value a little further, because it runs 
counter to a set of beliefs which are very 
widely held, and are of enormous destruc- 
tive power, about the supposed antithesis 
between the intellectual and the artistic 
points of view. The objects which are 
produced in inductive science as works of 
art are purely intellectual constructions, 
though tied to the external world by the 
property of verifiability in particular in- 
stances. I have given as an example the 
territorial theory of bird behavior. There 
are several good reasons for choosing this 
example, but the actual reason why it 
was chosen will illuminate the point I 
want to make. When I first started last 
spring to think about the problems of 
this paper, I happened to be walking 
down the drive from the house in which I 
live and saw ahead of mea brilliant patch 
of red flickering in an unfamiliar manner, 
which first puzzled as well as fascinated 
me. In a second or two, I realized that a 
pair of scarlet tanagers were mating on a 
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piece of broken root conveniently left by 
a neighbor’s somewhat inconsequential 
bulldozer; the female was sitting incon- 
spicuously on the root, the male main- 
taining his position on her by a rapid 
fluttering of his black and hardly visible 
wings which tended to vibrate his entire 
body. Very few people, unless they were 
generally very insensitive, or specifically 
unduly inhibited sexually, would deny 
that this sight was of great beauty. It is 
in fact just the kind of thing which 
would have delighted the late D. H. 
Lawrence, who had some very harsh 
things to say about the scientific intel- 
lect. 

After seeing this, I started thinking 
about birds and their breeding behavior, 
and then again about the mating pair I 
had seen, wondering to what extent my 
pleasure in the individual event was com- 
parable to that in the general theory. It 
soon became apparent that the particu- 
iar event as I saw it involved a whole se- 
ries of conceptual associations; an amo- 
rous and extremely beautiful early seven- 
teenth-century song I had recently heard 
was certainly involved; the idea of the 
flaming male bird descending on the fe- 
male had obvious religious as well as 
psychoanalytic associations, and the 
color itself was involved with ideas about 
the evolution of Central American tana- 
gers, specimens of which I had been 
shown in a museum. The “‘direct”’ experi- 
ence was conceptually so enriched as to 
be essentially an art form, though tied to 
the external world by the visual stimulus 
of a flickering red patch which I had, of 
course, learned to recognize as a tanager. 
The main difference between the particu- 
lar and general cases, in fact, was that 
between a highly romantic sketch and a 
moderately finished (because here quali- 
tative) classical work of art. 

This is, of course, true of every experi- 
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ence which we have, and the more we 
know about the integrative action of the 
nervous system, the more complicated 
simple perceptions become. Everything 
we love, therefore, has some degree of the 
conceptional about it. It would, I think, 
be reasonable to suppose that the essen- 
tial thing which we mean by love is that 
we are more anxious for the loved object 
to persist than for ourselves to do so. I 
would, therefore, submit that the pur- 
pose of inductive knowledge is to produce 
conceptual schemes which are found to 
have beauty and which, therefore, give a 
certain degree of lovableness to the uni- 
verse which it did not have before we 
engaged in the activity. 

It is reasonably certain that the value 
which I believe to be inherent in induc- 
tive knowledge, and I would add in a 
somewhat different but entirely com- 
parable form in the deductive sciences, is 
not the reason why science is supported 
by governments or industries, or the rea- 
son why it is supposed to be an important 
ingredient of educational curricula. The 
reason why governments support science 
is primarily because, since the industrial 
revolution, national prosperity and se- 
curity have depended on having an ade- 
quate knowledge of the natural world; 
industry supports science for the same 
reason, and in both cases there is a tend- 
ency to clamp security restrictions on 
particularly important fields which might 
be of great value to competitors. Educa- 
tors tend to think that science should be 
taught because it is socially significant or 
has molded the world in which we live or 
for some such reason. The only agency 
known to me which supports science al- 
most for its own sake is the United States 
Navy, which very reasonably believes 
that in time of war it is desirable to have 
not merely science but scientists avail- 
able and that, in order to have scientists 
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in any number in time of war, they must 
be kept happy by doing pure research in 
time of peace. All this seems entirely rea- 
sonable as far as it goes, but, unless the 
situation is properly understood, there 
are very grave dangers involved. It is 
quite obvious from any newspapers one 
may happen to read that there is practi- 
cally no general understanding of the sit- 
uation. 

I think it is legitimate to divide inter- 
est in science roughly into two categories 
which we can call the “contemplative” 
and the “manipulative.’’ The only real 
values which we seem to experience are, 
on this categorization, contemplative 
ones. I will leave it to the theologians to 
decide how many such values there may 
be. I have already indicated my belief 
that ultimately the values of pure science 
and of the fine arts are identical, the dif- 
ferences being found in the kind of lan- 
guage in which the statements of value 
are made and in the details of their rela- 
tionship with the external world. Funda- 
mentally, I do not think that there is any 
difference between what I have called 
“beauty” and the Christian idea that 
man was created to praise God. I do not 
want, however, to stress this at the mo- 
ment, because I want to make my prin- 
cipal statement as free from metaphysi- 
cal terms as possible, so that it can be ac- 
cepted by a wide variety of people. 

In so far as applied science defends our 
culture and raises our standard of living, 
it is good only if the culture contains con- 
templative values which are more aces- 
sible if people are less hungry, tired, or 
anxious about the future of their depend- 
ents. Now, there is a very great danger, 
if we overstress the manipulative aspects 
of science, the “Conquest of Nature” as 
it is so often called, that we shall produce 
a culture which has less and less of the 
contemplative values. This danger is to a 
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large extent new, because we are for the 
first time living in a world in which sci- 
entific research is a major preoccupation; 
and, if its contemplative value is denied, 
the most potent source of such value in 
our present society is also denied. It is 
also fairly certain that the stress on the 
manipulative aspects of science leads to 
pride and to a final destruction, through 
soil erosion and the like, of what earthly 
paradise is still left to us. It is frequently 
considered in our overmedical culture 
that the highest function of science is to 
cure disease. I do not want in any way to 
underestimate the extraordinary _ tri- 
umphs, for instance, in the discovery of 
antibiotics and the new total synthesis of 
e sone, which are making the world a 
fi shter place for many people to live 
in; but, if our beneficence is not to aim 
further than making everyone healthy in 
a safe world, it will defeat itself. At the 
present time too much education seems 
to be devoted to what are fundamentally 
secondary ends, which, however, seem so 
remote that we do not feel impelled to 
worry about what will happen when they 
are achieved. Actually, it seems to me 
quite likely that by neglecting what | 
have called ‘‘contemplative value’’ or 
“‘beauty”’ in its most inclusive sense, we 
may distort our search right from the be- 
ginning, and we may find what we are 
gathering turning to Dead Sea fruits long 
before the whole harvest is in. 


Ill. SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

It is quite impossible, if one is to be 
honest, to avoid some consideration of 
the interaction of science and religion, 
because, although it is commonly be- 
lieved that some sort of truce exists be- 
tween the proponents of these two types 
of human activity, a truce is, as we know 
only too well, not peace; and, if there is 
really an antagonism involved, the more 
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we can understand the antagonism, the 
less neurotic our behavior is likely to be. 
The major source of conflict in the nine- 
teenth century concerned the validity as 
an objective record of the biblical ac- 
count of creation and the like. This was 
largely resolved by a functional if not a 
formal modification of religious teaching 
on these matters. In its barest terms re- 
ligious leaders admitted that on some 
matters which were obviously not funda- 
mental to what they held most sacred 
they knew very little about what they 
were discussing. At the present time the 
difficulty which is hardly mentioned is of 
a rather different kind and concerns pri- 
marily metaphysics rather than history. 
Without going into a long technical 
discussion, the situation can best be 
understood by trying to construct in 
one’s mind a conceptual model of a cer- 
tain kind. I have chosen this model pur- 
posely to be rather disconcerting and 
have designed it to produce a kind of sur- 
realist vertigo. 

Imagine an electronic machine which 
can give, when asked an undefined ques- 
tion A, one of a pair of alternative an- 
swers X and not-X. Asa very simple but 
nonelectronic example of such a machine 
one could consider a coin tossed in the 
air, heads being X, tails not-X, and the 
question the kind of sporting question 
usually settled in this way. The reason 
why I have chosen an electronic machine 
is that I want to incorporate into it a 
property, namely, that of learning in a 
simple sort of way, which coins in the air 
do not possess but which electronic ma- 
chines can be made to exhibit. Imagine, 
in fact, that the machine is so designed 
that, when the question is first asked, 
there is a fairly high probability that the 
answer will be not-X but that every time 
the answer is X the probability is sig- 
nificantly raised that the next answer will 
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also be X. The machine will obviously 
have a limited degree of unpredictability 
like the coin and a limited degree of ca- 
pacity to change owing to its previous 
experience, unlike the coin. It will in fact 
show behavior of about the order of com- 
plexity that white rats are expected to 
show in the somewhat confining intel- 
lectual atmosphere of a psychological 
laboratory. 

I am not an electronics expert and 
could not design such a machine, but I 
have it on excellent authority that it 
would not be particularly hard to con- 
struct. Having built the machine, we put 
to it the question A a number of times 
and obtain a series of answers which 
would run in some such pattern as this: 
not-X, not-X, not-X, not-X, not-X, not-X, 
X, not-X, not-X, not-X, X, not-X, X,X, 
not-X, X,X,X,X, not-X, not-X, X, not-X, 
not-X, X,X,X,X, not-X, not-X, X,X,X,X, 
X,X,X,X, not-X, X,X,X,X,X,X,X,X,X,X, 
>. >.) >, Gn 
Now introduce a coding convention of 
the following kind. The question A is 
arbitrarily defined to mean 


A = Are you aware of the pressure of God? 


The answer X is arbitrarily defined to 
mean 
X = Yes. 
Logical considerations indicate that 
not-X = No. 


Having thus constructed and put in oper- 
ation what I propose to call the “‘elec- 
tronic mystic,’ the problem is to com- 
pare its behavior with that of a human 
contemplative saint, in order to see if 
there is any way of isolating a qualitative 
difference between them. This is best 
done by considering the hypotheses 
which we can think of grouped under the 
two exclusive headings of (1) no real dif- 
ference and (2) real difference. 
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1. Most modern neurologists would 
believe that the machine differs from the 
saint only in its vastly greater simplicity 
and that with improved technique it 
should be possible to construct an elec- 
tronic mystic exhibiting any specified de- 
gree of sanctity. I do not want in the least 
to question the validity and importance 
of the works of such investigators, though 
later I shall have occasion to question 
their completeness. At present, I want 
merely to point out that what may be 
called ‘‘reductive monism”’ or that sys- 
tem of thought in which a series of levels 
can be distinguished, each one “‘ex- 
plained” by the more fundamental one 
below it, can be read in both directions. 
As well as explaining the mystic by the 
machine, we might by an extension of the 
position taken by some scientists of the 
past, such as Fechner, describe the ma- 
chine as a kind of rather undeveloped 
mystic. This is indeed the point of view 
of some Mahayana Buddhist philoso- 
phers who believe all material objects are 
in some way the victims of illusion and 
that, if they are freed from illusion, they 
can enter Nirvana. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant that Mahayana Buddhism, of all 
the great religions which command intel- 
lectual respect, is the only one to have 
perfected mechanically driven prayer 
machines, operated by wind or water 
power. It is, I think, a matter of very 
considerable importance to all involved 
in higher education to bear in mind that 
what looks like a cold and antireligious 
materialism may turn out on analysis to 
be something very different. 

2. If there is a real qualitative differ- 
ence between the saint and the machine, 
there are presumably, first, two alterna- 
tives to be considered, namely, that the 
difference lies outside the realm of induc- 
tive knowledge or that it lies inside it. 

Many people have believed that the 
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best way to reconcile the supposed con- 
flicting claims of science and religion is 
essentially along the lines of the distinc- 
tion between natural and _ theological 
truth, which are supposed to be entirely 
distinct. This idea has a respectable his- 
tory and is probably most familiar in 
Western thought through the distinction 
between human and mystical knowledge 
made by the great fifteenth-century phi- 
losopher Cardinal Nicolas of Cusa. In 
recent times it has had some influence 
through the earlier, or pre-Marxian, writ- 
ings of the English biochemist, embryolo- 
gist, and historian, Joseph Needham. It 
has been developed in a most persuasive 
way in the last year by my friend and 
former student, L. B. Slobodkin,® who 
distinguishes between cognitive and non- 
cognitive statements of belief, following 
most linguistic philosophers, and then de- 
velops the idea, much along the lines of 
the part of the present essay on value, 
that the values involved in the system of 
cognitive and noncognitive statements 
are all essentially aesthetic-religious and 
of the same kind in the two systems. 
Statements about the machine will all be 
cognitive; statements about the saint 
gua saint, noncognitive. Some years ago | 
would have tended to leave the question 
at this point, but I now think that we can 
go, on purely empirical grounds, a little 
further. 

My reasons for believing that at least 
part of the difference between the saint 
and the machine may be within the realm 
of inductive knowledge is derived from a 
very considerable body of evidence, due 
to Rhine, Soal, Pratt, Murphy, Thouless, 
and other investigators, both in this 
country and in Europe, that certain 
kinds of mental events have statistical 
properties which are quite peculiar and 
different from any known thing of which 
we can construct a mechanical model in 
the ordinary sense of those words. 
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The conclusions which can be drawn 
from modern work on what is usually and 
properly called “‘parapsychology”’ are as 
follows: (a) The incidence of ideas re- 
ported to be in the consciousness of one 
individual can be correlated with a slight 
but highly significant statistical effect on 
the occurrence of ideas in the conscious- 
ness of other individuals when all known 
sensory channels are blocked. (Telep- 
athy.)? (b) The effect is, at least up to 
several hundred or perhaps thousand 
kilometers, not dependent on distance. 
(c) Under some conditions the effect ap- 
pears to be independent of time, at least 
over a period of three or four seconds. 
(Precognition and postcognition.) (d) 
There is some evidence of a very minute 
but apparently causal influence of the in- 
cidence of mental events on the statisti- 
cal distribution of physical events such 
as falling dice, all known sensory and 
motor channels being excluded. (Psy- 
chokinesis.) (e) Some reputable experi- 
menters have claimed evidence for the 
existence of an influence of the properties 
of physical objects on the mind, inde- 
pendent of the ordinary sensory chan- 
nels. (Clairvoyance.) 

The first three conclusions seem to me, 
after a careful study of all the better ex- 
perimental literature, to be unavoidable. 
The evidence for a very minute psycho- 
kinetic effect is also becoming impres- 
sive, though personally it is still less im- 
pressive to me than is the evidence for 
telepathy. It is, however, only fair to re- 
mark that Professor Rhine, who has 
greater experience in the field than any 
other investigator on this side of the At- 
lantic, takes the opposite view, I think 
mainly because of a somewhat different 
feeling about the nature of probability. 
The problem of clairvoyance raises cer- 
tain technical difficulties, because it is 
very difficult, though not impossible, to 
devise experiments which distinguish 
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precognitive telepathy from clairvoy- 
ance. If clairvoyance exists, it would 
seem to raise some fairly tough epistemo- 
logical problems. It is by no means ob- 
vious why a card bearing a circle should 
be known directly as the largely visual 
construct denoted by the words ‘‘card 
bearing a circle’”’ and not as an otherwise 
unknowable ding-an-sich, which one 
would hardly know how to translate into 
visual terms. Psychokinesis, of course, 
implies a comparable problem; if it really 
does exist, it is reasonable from consider- 
ations of symmetry to expect clairvoy- 
ance. 

The main difficulty about all this work 
is that very few subjects have been found 
to give statistically significant scores and 
that even under the best conditions the 
capacity is irregular and somewhat fugi- 
tive. Enough people, however, have now 
performed significant experiments under 
rigorously controlled conditions to per- 
mit a great degree of confidence in mak- 
ing statements about some of the phe- 
nomena. 

In Soal’s work the odds against the 
whole of all his runs being due to chance 
fluctuation are now well over 10°: 1. If 
the whole of Soal’s work had been re- 
peated every minute during the entire 
history of the earth, which originated 
about three thousand million years or 
1.4 X 10° minutes ago, it would still be 
fantastically improbable that results of 
the significance of those actually ob- 
tained would have been encountered by 
chance. 

The reason why most scientific work- 
ers do not accept these results is simply 
that they do not want to and avoid doing 
so by refusing to examine the full de- 
tailed reports of the experiments in ques- 
tion. The level of irrelevant bad taste to 
which some of the criticisms, published 
in respectable journals, have fallen is al- 
most incredible. The reasons for this op- 
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position are partly quite discreditable 
and partly more reasonable. The dis- 
creditable reasons, though very interest- 
ing psychologically, need not concern us 
in the present discussion. The more rea- 
sonable objections are of two kinds. It is 
urged that the phenomena reported are 
too like those associated with the gross 
charlatanry of the fake medium. It is, 
however, reasonable to urge that, the 
sooner the genuine is separated from the 
false, the better, and that this can only be 
done empirically and not from a priori 
considerations. As Soal has pointed out, 
this type of argument could have pre- 
vented the development of chemistry 
from medieval alchemy almost indefi- 
nitely. It is also believed that the phe- 
nomena cannot be real because they run 
counter to everything else in science. 
This again is an a priori and not an em- 
pirical argument. 

The first thing which is obvious about 
parapsychological phenomena is that 
they involve at some stage ideas, con- 
cepts, images, or states of consciousness 
reported by at least one of the subjects in 
the experiment. The neurological monist 
or behaviorist psychologist insists, as we 
have seen, that all these purely mental 
concepts are irrelevant to the develop- 
ment of his science. The really extraor- 
dinary thing about this claim is that over 
the greater part of experience it is impos- 
sible to give a demonstration of its fal- 
sity. 

To go back to our electronic mystic, 
the ordinary naive observer would feel 
that the obvious difference between the 
machine and the human saint would be 
that the latter was conscious and the 
former not. This statement is, however, 
formally nonsense, because we have no 
knowledge of the feelings of the machine. 
We must, therefore, ask where the state- 
ment of the difference really comes from, 
and the answer can only be that the naive 
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observer has constructed it out of his 
own experience. He knows that some- 
times he is conscious and believes that 
sometimes during deep sleep, or under 
anesthesia, or after concussion, he has 
been unconscious. He associates his 
higher activities with his conscious state 
and knows that a lot of things must be 
happening inside him of which he is not 
aware but for which he is prepared to ac- 
cept a machine-like quality. 

The behaviorist insists that the dichot- 
omy, which obviously cannot be stated 
properly in purely objective operational 
terms, will introduce meaningless com- 
plexities into his description of behavior. 
Everyone else, including the behaviorist 
off-duty, however, would realize that the 
dichotomy is of considerable importance 
in the evaluation of behavior, for one can 
hardly make moral judgments or appre- 
ciate beauty in a state of total uncon- 
sciousness. If we are interested in value, 
it is obviously necessary to consider con- 
sciousness a little more closely. 

There is a fair amount of clinical and 
experimental data which suggest that 
what we call ‘‘consciousness’”’ is associat- 
ed with certain states of the cerebral cor- 
tex which can be identified on the elec- 
tro-encephalogram and also with a con- 
tinual discharge between the cortex and 
parts of the midbrain. Early in the de- 
velopment of electro-encephalography 
the paradoxical situation developed that 
the really nice clear ‘‘brain waves” were 
associated with rather low states of men- 
tal activity and were abolished as soon 
as the mind became occupied by any in- 
tellectual activity. It is reasonable to 
suppose that during such activity the 
cortical pattern is far too complicated 
to give a clearly defined rhythmical po- 
tential change at the electrodes. The 
behaviorist will insist that the only 
thing which interests him is the further 
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analysis of the potential variation led off 
from the brain, and the naive observer 
will still want to know what the difference 
is between being conscious and being un- 
conscious. 

Apart from the possibility that there is 
no such thing as unconsciousness, and 
that the electronic mystic is actually a 
Mahayana Buddhist of simple design, 
there now does seem a way of resolving 
the nebulous difficulty which I have been 
trying to state. Physically, the nervous 
system is a very complex arrangement of 
colloidal compounds of carbon, oxygen, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, sulphur, phospho- 
rus, etc., dispersed in water, in which 
charged atoms or ions of sodium, po- 
tassium, chlorine, and various anionic 
groups such as bicarbonate are moving. 
The potential changes on the encephal- 
ograph electrodes record some of this 
movement or perhaps oxidation-reduc- 
tion potential changes, or some other 
kind of electrochemical change, the ex- 
act nature of which does not concern us. 

The question which arises, if we really 
believe that some systems are conscious 
and others are not, is why this property 
is associated with some configurations 
of matter and energy and not with others. 
| have indicated that, since we can know 
nothing about unconsciousness, and 
since the behaviorists assure us that con- 
sciousness is irrelevant, the whole prob- 
lem may be unreal. Assuming that men- 
tal phenomena are significant as well as 
real, a very interesting answer to this 
sort of question has recently been given 
by the distinguished physiologist, J. C. 
Eccles, of the University of Otago, New 
Zealand.*® Eccles inquires if there is any 
property of the cerebral cortex which 
suggests that, of all physical systems, 
there is likely to be something peculiar 
about the cortex. His answer is that, 
knowing what we do about the structure 
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of the cortex and of the activity of nerve 
cells, the cortex is apparently the most 
sensitive instrument which exists, though 
it may not be entirely clear to what it is 
sensitive. Eccles, therefore, suggests 
that, when the cortex is operating, it can, 
to use a mechanical metaphor, get in gear 
with some other system which no other 
material system is sensitive enough to 
engage with, except perhaps in a hit-or- 
miss manner. This other system is the 
mind, using that term exactly as it is 
used in parapsychology, to cover the 
class of mental events reported to be 
in the consciousness. It is such mental 
events which are found to have minute 
statistical effects on both mental and 
physical phenomena at a distance, with- 
out ordinary sensory or motor channels 
being involved. Eccles suggests that in 
telepathy the mind becomes geared to 
two or more cortices, while the experi- 
ments suggesting psychokinesis may in- 
dicate a very low-level hit-or-miss en- 
gagement of the mind with matter out- 
side the cerebral cortex. 

I have purposely not mentioned one 
property of parapsychological phenom- 
ena until the present context, though it 
is probably the explanation of their 
elusiveness in experiment. That property 
is that they can be either positive or neg- 
ative. It is possible to find subjects who 
give consistent scores significantly below 
chance expectation in card-guessing ex- 
periments. It is obvious that in such a 
case the guesser may be exercising an un- 
conscious selection against the correct 
answer. This seems to show that the in- 
formation in telepathic experiments, as 
it enters the consciousness, is in some 
way doctored, worked up, or treated un- 
consciously. It also demonstrates that 
often the result of this treatment is to 
suppress the information. The impression 
which one gets from the most detailed 
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analyses of this phenomenon is that a 
vast mass of information in other peo- 
ple’s minds would be freely accessible to 
us if there were not a rather rigorous 
screening device which prevents us from 
getting at it. Occasionally the screening 
device operates inefficiently, and positive 
telepathy results; on other occasions, it 
operates too conspicuously, and nega- 
tive telepathy results. It is obvious that 
this type of process would be about as 
difficult to unravel as any problem one 
may encounter in science. 

In concluding, and with these ideas 
in mind, I should like to explore a point 
I think is relevant, though even more 
speculative than what has already been 
given. Western religions have been, at 
least in the past, practically committed 
to some sort of dualism, commonly spo- 
ken of as of body and soul. The various 
idealistic systems of the last few hundred 
years have proved attractive to some 
groups of Protestant Christians but have 
never fully overthrown the dualistic 
point of view. I realize that existential- 
ism, which I do not understand, may 
produce a new philosophic reformation, 
but, in general, the dualism seems still 
fairly well intrenched in religions, though 
it has been largely expelled from scien- 
tific thought. 

It is obvious that such a dualism does 
not express a particularly simple situa- 
tion. In terms of the kind of thought I 
have been trying to develop, the only 
dualism which one might ultimately 
have to adopt would be a dualism of 
theory. This would be inevitable if it 
turned out that the language used to 
describe physical events could not be con- 
nected in any way with the language used 
to describe mental or spiritual events. 
Such a dualism would imply that we have 
given up trying to understand what may 
be the connection between the two kinds 
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of events. Since any language is spoken 
or written physically, it does not seem 
likely that we can reach such an impasse. 

I think I have made it clear that there 
is at present fairly good evidence to dis- 
card a simple kind of reductive monism 
in which all phenomena are ultimately 
explained in terms of physics, even though 
they may be valued in terms of mind. 
This does not mean that some kind of 
monism may not be possible. It is my 
own faith and hope that ultimately at 
least a broad tentative theory, embrac- 
ing both physical and spiritual, will be 
possible, ordinary physical theory ap- 
pearing as a special case of something 
more general. If, however, that is so, the 
general theory will obviously have to be 
mathematical, as well as other things, in 
order that the special case can also be 
mathematical. I, therefore, think that 
it is quite possible that in the remote 
future the students of the more liberal 
theological schools will be expected to 
have some familiarity with the then 
current developments of wave mechanics 
or general field theory. It is my own be- 
lief that, when that day comes, the sons 
of the morning will sing for joy, though 
I am less certain that the enthusiasm 
will be so general in the student bodies 
of the institutions involved. I would, 
however, give such future theological 
students some comfort by freely admit- 
ting that the approach I have tried to de- 
fine is obviously only one of many. That 
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I find myself on it is due no doubt partly 
to temperament and partly because I 
started from an extremely beautiful city 
on a small river, where for many hundred 
years there has existed a tradition of 
ceaseless questioning and of continuous 
effort to produce formalized intellectual 
constructs. I realize that in my ques- 
tioning and my formalization I may seem 
to have avoided all the real questions, 
the problems of pain and evil. I would, 
however, suggest that the most satis- 
factory treatments of these problems 
which we have are by Greek dramatists 
and Christian painters and that, if we 
may hope to approach a solution, it will 
probably appear that this solution takes 
its place along with the other sorts of 
art form | have discussed. I would also 
recall that Thomas Aquinas left his great 
synthesis unfinished because toward 


the end of his life he had, while saying 


Mass, an experience which made him 
feel that his whole lifework was unimpor- 
tant in comparison with the truth which 
had then been revealed. 

For most of us there is an immeasur- 
able distance to go, over which only falli- 
ble knowledge can help us, an immeasur- 
able distance before that knowledge be- 
comes unimportant. I can only hope that 
I have shown in the initial stages of 
what I should like to cai! “exploratory 
religion”’ that there are many exciting if 
ultimately unimportant things. 


NOTES 


1. Scientific Inference (2d ed.; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1937). 

2. A few very vague statements have been col- 
lected from more ancient writers by David Lack (The 
Life of the Robin {London, 1943]). 

j ra “Tractatus Logico-philosophicus 4. 1212. 

4. “Linguistic Philosophy and Dogmatic The- 

ology,’’ Theology, LIV (March, 1951), 82-89. 


5. Transposition and, to some extent, arrange- 
ment and reorchestration are to be regarded as 
translation within the set of musical languages. 

6. “The Metaphysical Structure of Creativity,’ 
American Scientist, XXX1X (1951), 303-5. 

7. There has recently been much discussion as to 
the appropriateness of the usual terminology. Rhine, 
in particular, believes that what is ordinarily called 
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“telepathy” may actually be clairvoyant perception 
of cortical activity of a physical kind in the brain of 
the agent. Since in some experiments at least it has 
been clearly shown that imagery reported in the 
mind of the agent makes a great difference, and 
since the operational definitions given above make 
this clear, I prefer to continue to use the term 
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“telepathy”’ in the usual sense. All definitions which 
involve postulates as to mechanisms are likely to 
break down as long as we are almost completely 
ignorant of what is taking place. 

8. “Hypotheses Relating to the Mind-Body 
Problem,”’ Nature, CLXVIII (1951), 53-57. 





THE RELATIONSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, 
AND RELIGION 


HAROLD A. 


IE relationship of the field of phi- 

losophy to the fields of theology 

and religion has been one of the 
most confused issues in recent thought, 
and considerable difference of opinion 
has appeared as to how these fields of 
human activity are related. This discus- 
sion has frequently resulted in the tend- 
ency to separate the fields so completely 
that their interrelationship is quite neg- 
lected; for, on one hand, a positivism 
claims to have advanced beyond both 
religion and theology, and, on the other 
hand, a Barthian theology claims to be 
quite independent of philosophy. It is 
the purpose of this essay to analyze the 
relationship of religion, theology, philos- 
ophy, and the philosophy of religion and 
to suggest that these aspects of human 
activity are not completely distinct from 
one another but are intimately and di- 
alectically related. 

These fields are to be understood 
basically as human activities. It is man 
in action who is religious and who de- 
velops a theology or a philosophy. These 
are human ways of acting in existence. 
The attempt will be made to indicate 
the nature of these activities as they are 
present in any world view; for there is a 
legitimate area of any life and world view 
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which is the area of religion, theology, 
philosophy, and the philosophy of re- 
ligion. These activities are not confined 
to certain points of view, such as that of 
Christian idealism, but pervade, either 
explicitly or implicitly, every world view 
and every position. It may be that all 
these activities are not developed exten- 
sively by a particular thinker, but each 
activity is present nevertheless in em- 
bryo. Each is present in principle and 
somewhat present in fact, however slight- 
ly, in every position. It is necessary to 
emphasize this fact, for so often it has 
been assumed that only Christianity or 
some doctrine of the supernatural in- 
volved theology and that only some secu- 
lar or rationalistic viewpoint contained 
philosophy.* 

It may, of course, be possible to use 
some other terms than the ones used here 
to designate the particular and specific 
activities. There is nothing sacred about 
the use of these names for these fields. 
Regardless of the names used, it is impor- 
tant torealize that the activities are relat- 
ed as indicated. Once we realize how the 
activities are related, we can name them 
as we will. These activities are present, 
or potential, in every system of thought, 
although they may never be explicitly 
developed by the thinker or writer. These 
particular names and designations, how- 
ever, have the advantage of preserving a 
distinct field for each traditional con- 
cept. Each of these activities has had a 
long and noble history and deserves to 
be preserved. The term is used here to 
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refer to the activity which seems to have 
been traditionally performed by that 
historic struggle. It seems that what we 
here discuss as religion, theology, or 
philosophy is the work which these ac- 
tivities have really been carrying on in 
the history of humanity. Furthermore, 
although alternative designations of the 
interrelationships of these activities are 
possible, they seem to leave out or to 
neglect a particular subject or activity, 
or so confuse the activities that no clear 
picture remains as to how they are re- 
lated. Let me say again that this analysis 
is of how human activities are related. 
It is not concerned with the inner con- 
tent of any field. We are discussing the 
form or subject matter of these activi- 
ties, not the propositions concerning 
content which some thinker may pro- 
pose for our acceptance. We are speaking. 
rather, of what religion, theology, or 
philosophy is in amy person’s life and 
thought. We are presenting a phenome- 
nalistic account of these areas rather 
than a discussion of the religion, theol- 
ogy, or philosophy which one should ac- 
cept. It seems helpful to know what 
philosophy or theology talk about before 
discussing the valid propositions to be 
maintained in these areas. 


I. RELIGION 


We speak first of religion, for religion 
is considered basic to all the other activi- 
ties; it is the presupposition of the other 
fields. An individual’s religion, any indi- 
vidual’s religion, is his commitment to 
something or someone which is for him 
of ultimate significance.” Although it is 
not without thought or reason, religion 
as such is not primarily a theoretical 
matter or a matter of thought. The fal- 
lacy of so conceiving of religion becomes 
obvious when it is opposed to philoso- 
phy as if religion were a particular system 
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of thought and content. It is rather an 
act of worship, of commitment; an act of 
the whole man at work and at play, in 
which he confesses his faith, his trust, his 
hope in some reality. Religion is the way 
man acts toward or responds to reality 
and power of reality. It is not a special 
type of act reserved for certain moments 
or periods of one’s life, although special 
religious acts may be practiced. When we 
speak of a person’s religion, we do not 
mean an institutional organization, or a 
special kind of act, or a particular set of 
doctrines and concepts, but a person’s 
commitment, although a group of people 
similarly committed may form an insti- 
tution or may develop a unified doctrinal 
position. I am not concerned here to dis- 
cuss the type or content of commitments 
which are made or which should be made. 
Religion as a phenomenon is the commit- 
ment, the trust, the faith, the presupposi- 
tions. It is the life lived on the basis of 
some hypothesis, which is considered 
adequate, about the power of reality. It 
is the presupposition, the assumption, by 
which a man lives. It would seem that 
this is really a common core of all so- 
called “historical religions,” which may 
vary widely as to the content of a proper 
commitment. They are all agreed, how- 
ever, that man is to commit his life to 
something which is of supreme impor- 
tance, and it is this which makes them 
religious. Religion is a leap of faith which 
man makes in regard to that which 
seems most important to him. The anai- 
ysis of what is most important and of 
fundamental significance is not without 
reason and thought, but we often com- 
mit ourselves without very careful 
thought or complete reflection.’ It is not 
the theoretical analysis but the com- 
mitment or trust which is the heart of 
religion. It is for this reason, and due to 
the vitality of the commitment, that 
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communism and fascism may legitimate- 
ly be referred to as religions. 

In this sense it seems that each of us 
has a religion or is religious. Human 
existence necessitates that we commit 
ourselves to something. To be human is 
to be committed. It may be commit- 
ment to self, society, power, experience, 
nature, reason, family, state, or some 
supernatural reality, but some commit- 
ment is inevitable. This existential com- 
mitment is one’s faith, one’s religion. 
Positivists to the contrary, I know of no 
one without a commitment, a religion, 
some first principles, basic assumptions, 
initial ‘hypotheses, at the foundation of 
his life and thought; and it is this com- 
mitment, however seriously or con- 
sciously made, which stands at the root 
of the other activities of life, including 
those to be discussed.‘ 

It is possible that most of us are 
polytheists and committed to many 
things within a brief span of time. It isa 
difficult task to be a monotheist, even if 
considered desirable; it is not easy to be 
committed consistently and with heart, 
soul, and mind to just one power of 
reality—one God. Man’s response is to 
something of ultimate significance, of 
supreme importance, for we commit our- 
selves to something which we consider 
of real value, deserving of our time, 
energy, and attention. We commit our- 
selves to some power, force, reality, 
which is considered sufficiently impor- 
tant, and so in control of things, that it 
should receive the dedication of our wills, 
our reason, and our emotions. Although 
it isa legitimate question, I am not con- 
cerned with discussing the question as 
to the content of religion, the nature of 
that to which we ought to be committed. 
It is enough for our purpose to note that 
we are always committed to something 
and that this is the heart of religion. To 
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exist is to live upon the basis of some 
ultimate concern and commitment. 

It is, furthermore, quite obvious from 
the above inat our commitment, our re- 
ligion, may change. There are some who 
seem to feel that while one’s plans, one’s 
vocation, one’s metaphysics may change, 
one’s religion, that to which one is com- 
mitted, never changes. But this is not the 
case. One may be committed to self and 
and turn‘to a supernatural reality, as 
many have reported doing. A man may be 
committed to the spirit of Christ and 
change his dedication to the state. An 
idealist may become a positivist, and a 
positivist may become a_ naturalist. 
When this happens, it does not seem rele- 
vant to reply that in the earlier period 
one was not really committed. He may 
have been dedicated then as fully as at 
any time in his life, but this does not 
mean that such commitment can never 
be changed. Who is there reading this 
essay who has not wondered whether or 
not he should change his ultimate loyalty 
—or who may have actually done so. 
Although one’s religion, so understood, 
may be the least likely aspect of one’s 
life to change, conversion is still possible. 
If not, all philosophical positions may 
as well remain forever silent. I shall not 
attempt here to discuss why, if reasons 
could be indicated, we make the particu- 
lar commitment we do. It is sufficient to 
note that each man is a committed man, 
and existential commitment, even though 
somewhat unreflective and not fully con- 
scious, is nevertheless commitment.s 

Religion forms the basis of, or pre- 
supposition for, man’s cultural and cre- 
ative activities including all interpreta- 
tions of the meaning of reality. Any 
analysis of the meaning of reality is 
grounded on, and offered within the limi- 
tations of, such an existential commit- 
ment. In fact, these interpretations may 
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be understood as part of the commit- 
ment, as a part of the response to the 
power of reality. Interpretations of the 
meaning of reality are one way of re- 
sponding to reality. They are theoretical 
and abstract explications of man’s re- 
sponse, which may include an analysis of 
the response itself, and are, at the same 
time, a type of response. In view of the 
fact that interpretations of the meaning 
of reality are grounded in existential 
commitment, it is the conflict between 
religious presuppositions and commit- 
ments which furnishes much of the con- 
flict between contending philosophies. 
We must now turn to these interpreta- 
tions of the meaning of reality and their 
relationship to and interconnection with 
religion. 


II. THEOLOGY 


We shall speak first of theology. As we 
have indicated, one’s religious commit- 
ment stands as basic to any theological 
statement. Without this there would be 
no theology. In the activity of theology 
itself, however, we turn to an area that is 
essentially theoretical. Theology is not 
a religious commitment but a mode of 
reflection about the commitment and 
based upon the commitment. The nature 
and place of theology have had too little 
discussion in the analysis of these rela- 
tionships. Too frequently the discussion 
has analyzed the relationship of religion 

| to philosophy, and sometimes the rela- 
tionship of theology to philosophy, with- 
out carefully distinguishing between 
theology and religion. Theology is an 
interpretation of the meaning of the 
power of reality and the activity of the 
power of reality as it is of basic and pri- 
mary concern to us. It is a reasoned ac- 
count of the power of reality. It is our 
response to the given by the establish- 
ment of categories by which we may de- 
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scribe and evaluate the power of reality. 
It is a theoretical analysis of the power 
of reality to which we have given our re- 
ligious response. It is, as the name sig- 
nifies, a doctrine of God, a statement 
about the nature of the power of reality. 

After we have made our commitment 
as existing individuals we may, if we 
choose, develop a rational analysis of the 
power or powers to which we have com- 
mitted ourselves. Obviously many of us 
do not do this in any systematic way. 
Although each of us has a religion which 
is the ground for a potential theology, 
only some of us develop such a theology. 
The professional theologian is the one 
who has taken this task of reflection as 
his vocation. Inasmuch as each of us 
makes a commitment as an existing in- 
dividual, there is thus a theology implied 
in each such religious commitment. Each 
commitment to something or someone as 
of supreme concern and significance im- 
plies a theological doctrine, an analysis 
of the nature of the being to whom we 
are committed, although the theological 
analysis may never be developed and 
made explicit. The theological statement 
is not necessarily an analysis of some su- 
pernatural reality. Theology and religion 
are not necessarily transempirical, and 
empirical thought is not thereby non- 
religious and nontheological. Theology is 
merely that aspect of one’s thought 
which analyzes the power of reality to 
which one is committed, be it self, na- 
ture, experience, or some supernatural 
being. Theology is thus a statement of 
the nature of that being with whom we 
are most intimately, most vitally, and 
existentially concerned. Jt is an attempt 
on the part of rational man to under- 
stand the ground of his existence, that 
by whose power he is and all things are. 
It is not just speculation for the sake of 
speculation. Rather, it is reflection to 
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clarify our real situation as existing be- 
ings confronted by the power of reality. 

Frequently we have used the phrase 
“powerlof reality.” This phrase should 
now be clarified. It seems that each per- 
son accdpts something as real, as having 
being. Hach of us can say of something 
that it is rather than that it is not. This 
reality may be nature, experience, the 
supernatural, or something else, but for 
each of us there is something rather than 
nothing. The infinite gap from the pure 
abyss of nothingness has been overcome 
—and now there is something. This gap 
has been overcome by some power, some 
force, some energy. By some power we 
have the real rather than nothing. That 
by which there is something rather than 
nothing is the “power of reality,” that 
upon which all is dependent; that by 
which I am and all things are; that upon 
which I am dependent and to which I 
am intimately related; that to which I 
ought make appropriate response; that 
to which I am or ought to be com- 
mitted—my God. This is the reality that 
is of ultimate significance to me. This is 
my God,° the power of supreme and ulti- 
mate significance in my universe and my 
world view. In this sense, as each of us 
has a religion, so also each of us has a 
God. In view of this, one of the basic con- 
flicts between world views is the battle 
between contending deities. It is the task 
of theology to discuss the nature of this 
power, and, when this question is dealt 
with in any person’s thought, he is acting 
as theologian. This aspect of any person’s 
thought is his theology. Is it not this 
factor which unites Isaiah, Mohammed, 
Luther, Schleiermacher, and Martin 
Buber as theologians? And is not this 
aspect of Dewey’s “Common Faith” and 
this aspect of Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, 
Aquinas, Kant, Hegel, Comte, San- 
tayana, Russell, and Whitehead the 
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theological aspect of their thought? The- 
ology then develops an analysis of the 
existential relationship between the pow- 
er of reality and the self. Theology ob- 
viously discusses more than just the na- 
ture of this power but includes as well an 
analysis of the relationship of this power 
to many factors of reality, such as the 
basic frustration of the self and the self’s 
hope for reconciliation. This is but the 
amplification of one’s doctrine of God. 
Such reflection may affect the kind of 
commitment I make as a religious being, 
just as my religious commitment has 
affected my theology. Thus religion and 
theology are dialectically related, each 
affecting the other as the activity is car- 
ried on. Now that we have spoken of fac- 
tors of reality we are approaching the 
area of philosophy. 


III. PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy is the interpretation of re- 
ality, a reasoned account of the structure 
of reality. Philosophy is our response to 
the given by the establishment of cate- 
gories by which one may describe and 
evaluate the real. It is a theoretical anal- 
ysis of the reality to whose power one 
has given religious response. It is a the- 
oretical analysis of the reality, the power 
of which is analyzed in, and the sub- 
ject matter of, any theology. Philosophy 
is an attempt to analyze the structure of 
the given, the real, being. Once again we 
are not concerned with analyzing con- 
tent. The given, the real, or being which 
philosophy analyzes may be experience, 
nature, essence, the supernatural, or 
some other reality. Whatever may be the 
given in any world view, it is the discus- 
sion of the structure of this reality which 
constitutes philosophy. 

After we have made our commitment 
as existing individuals, we may, if we 
choose, develop a rational analysis of the 
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real and the given. It is the power of this 
real to which we have committed our- 
selves. It is the nature of this power of 
reality which we may have analyzed in 
our theology. It is the structure and na- 
ture of the real, which by the power of 
reality has been brought forth as over 
against the possibility of nothing, that is 
the subject matter of philosophy in any 
world view. If there is something rather 
than nothing, it is the task of philosophy 
to discuss the nature and activity of this 
reality. Obviously many of us do not de- 
velop such an analysis in ary systematic 
way. The professional philosopher is one 
who has taken this task of reflection as 
his vocation. It is not just speculation 
for the sake of speculation. Rather, it is 
reflection to clarify our real situation as 
existing beings confronted by and a part 
of the real, the given. When these ques- 
tions are dealt with in any person’s 
thought, he is acting as philosopher. This 
aspect of any person’s world view is his 
philosophy. Is it not this factor which is 
the philosophical, rather than the theo- 
logical, aspect of the thought of Plato, 
Aristotle, Augustine, Spinoza, Berkeley, 
Hume, Kant, Hegel, Comte, Dewey, 
Russell, Santayana, and Whitehead? 
There are obviously many aspects of 
such philosophical analysis, but these 
many fields of logic, metaphysics, epis- 
temology, aesthetics, and others are 
united as an analysis of the structure of 
the given and the real. 

We must now say a word as to how 
philosophy is related to one’s religious 
commitment and one’s theology. It is 
quite obvious that philosophy, like the- 
ology, is carried on upon the basis of 
one’s religious commitment. This is 
basic to any philosophical analysis, al- 
though the religious commitment pre- 
supposed by a philosophical position may 
not be made clear in any particular philo- 
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sophical analysis. Philosophy is never au- 
tonomous. It is also to be noted that 
one’s philosophical analysis may influ- 
ence one’s commitment and thus afiect 
one’s religion, just as one’s religious com- 
mitment affects one’s philosophy. Thus 
every religious commitment implies a 
philosophical analysis and has some im- 
plications as to the nature of the given 
and the real. The fact that such analysis 
is not given to any great extent as in 
Luther, Calvin, and much of Protestant 
thought does not mean that such analysis 
is not implied.’ So also every philosophy 
presupposes a religious commitment and 
has some implications as to the nature of 
the commitment that is to be made.* 
Such implications may not be made ex- 
plicit but are implied nevertheless. Thus 
religion and philosophy are dialectically 
related, each affecting the other as the 
activity is carried on. 

The relationship between philosophy 
and theology is not so clear. It is to be 
noted that there is no complete gap or 
separation between these two activities. 
Rather, they too are dialectically re- 
lated. Philosophy, like theology, is a ra- 
tional and theoretical activity. While 
theology analyzes the power by which 
there is something real, philosophy ana- 
lyzes the real which is so produced and 
so exists by the power described in theol- 
ogy. Philosophy is an attempt to analyze 
the nature of what is.® It is not an inter- 
pretation of the power by which we have 
anything, as this is the field of theology, 
but rather an analysis of the real itself. 
Is this not obvious from the traditional 
questions of logic, metaphysics, and 
epistemology which philosophy has con- 
stantly asked? 

The difference between philosophy 
and theology is not that between reason 
and faith. It is not correct to say that 
philosophy is rational and without faith 
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and that theology is based upon faith 
and is without reason. As we have seen, 
philosophy presupposes a leap of faith, 
a religious commitment, and theology is 
a rational analysis. Both are based on a 
faith, and both involve reflection. There 
is, however, a relative difference between 
the two fields at this point. Theology is 
relatively more existential than philos- 
ophy, as we have seen; it is an existential 
analysis of the power of reality, whereas 
philosophy is relatively a more rational 
and abstract analysis of the real. The 
difference is one of emphasis and not an 
absolute and clear-cut distinction. The 
difference may be indicated by the kinds 
of questions asked by the two fields. 
Theology, for example, asks as to the 
power that runs the universe, and to 
whom I should respond, upon which I 
am dependent, and to which I may be 
reconciled. As a theologian I ask as to 
my nature and destiny, as one dependent 
upon the power of reality. Philosophy, 
on the other hand, asks the relatively 
more rational and abstract questions as 
to the nature of cause and effect, the 
nature and existence of essences and uni- 
versals, the nature of logical forms of 
thought, and the nature of my knowledge 
of the chair upon which I sit. Is there not 
an obvious difference of existential em- 
phasis and approach in the two ques- 
tions, “How may I be saved?” and 
“What is the validity of the principle 
of identity and the nature of proba- 
bility?” The first is obviously theological 
and the latter philosophical, and they 
have been so considered historically. This 
is, however, but a relative difference of 
abstraction and rationalism and not an 
absolute distinction. One might say that 
the difference between the two fields is 
as to the types of questions asked, some 
more theological and others more philo- 
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sophical. This determines whether we are 
acting as theologian or philosopher. 
There is a further sense in which the 
two fields are dialectically related. There 
is a theological doctrine presupposed by 
every philosophical analysis and a philo- 
sophical analysis and position implied in 
every theological position. Every philo- 
sophical position implies some under- 
standing of the power of reality, even 
though it is never stated, just as it in- 
volves a religious commitment. So also 
each theological doctrine implies some 
answer to the philosophical questions as 
to the nature of the given, even though 
such analysis is never developed. The 
lack of explicit statements in the writings 
of any thinker about either philosophical 
or theological questions does not mean 
that ideas as to these questions are not 
implied and involved in the analysis 
which he does offer. It does mean, how- 
ever, that the real difference between 
the two fields is not one of professional 
activity, some men being philosophers 
and some being theologians. There may 
be such a difference in vocational em- 
phasis, but actually each thinker is 
both theologian and philosopher, just 
as each scientist is implicitly both phi- 
losopher and scientist. The vocational 
difference is in the kind of question they 
spend their time answering and analyz- 
ing. There is, however, no sharp distinc- 
tion which indicates when a question be- 
comes philosophical or theological. There 
is a gradual fading of questions into 
either field and not an absolute gap be- 
tween them. One does not deal long with 
the analysis of the power of reality with- 
out being led to reflect upon the nature 
of the real which has been produced. One 
does not deal long with the analysis of 
the real without facing the question as 
to the power by which there is anything. 
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It is in this sense that one’s philosophical 
analysis may affect one’s theological de- 
velopment, and one’s theological posi- 
tion may affect one’s philosophical anal- 
ysis of the real. It would seem that this 
is the relationship of religion, theology, 
and philosophy in any person’s world 
view and life as an existing individual." 


IV. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


We should now indicate and analyze 
the activity of one further field. This is 
the area of philosophy of religion. It is 
the field which develops the relationship 
of philosophy and theology within any 
point of view. Philosophy of religion is 
the study which ana'yzes the relation- 
ship between a religious commitment 
and its corresponding theological ex- 
pression, with the philosophical analysis 
which is involved in this position. No 
position is completed which has de- 
veloped just the theological statements; 


nor is any position completed when the 
philosophical development has been in- 


dicated, divorced from its religious 
foundation and its theological presup- 
positions. Theology and philosophy by 
themselves are but fragmentations of a 
total world view. This werld view will 
be completed when the relationship be- 
tween these two fields is developed and 
the relationship of each to their religious 
foundation is made explicit. This is the 
task of philosophy of religion—the final 
culmination of any world view. It is 
based upon the continuity and discon- 
tinuity between philosophy, theology, 
and religion. If these fields were com- 
pletely continuous, there would be no 
dialectical tension needing to be related 
and thus furnishing the basis for the 
philosophy or religion. Studies and text- 
books in this field have covered a wide 
variety of subjects. Many have been an 
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attempted rational analysis of religious 
questions, such as the problem of the 
existence of God. Others have been a 
supernaturalistic approach to philosophi- 
cal problems. What should be clear is 
that a rational analysis of religious ques- 
tions not itself based upon some religious 
commitment and presuppositions is im- 
possible. Furthermore, a supernatural- 
istic approach to philosophical problems 
is one type of philosophy of religion, one 
answer as to how the real and the power 
of the real are to be understood; but this 
is a particular type of philosophy of re- 
ligion. The field of philosophy of re- 
ligion itself is the discussion that de- 
velops these relationships in any world 
view. It is the subject which is neither 
strictly philosophical nor strictly theo- 
logical but stands upon the border line 
of each. It is the mediator between these 
fields. 

In the area of philosophy of religion 
one asks the question as to the meaning 
of human existence and the nature of the 
real, and the answer is received from the 
dialectical, philosophical, ai. theological 
development of the system. It is the task 
of philosophy of religion to elaborate the 
relationship of philosophical analysis of 
the real to theological analysis of the 
power of the real and the relationship of 
both to the religious commitment which 
is their foundation. This too is obviously 
a rational analysis made within the limi- 
tations of a religious commitment which 
is at the root of the analysis. It is when 
this area of reflection is completely de- 
veloped that one has discovered the dia- 
lectical relationships and_ interconnec- 
tions within any point of view and that 
one sees how all parts of a world view go 
together. Without the development of 
the philosophy of religion of any point 
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of view either we are left with theological 
formulation, as in much Protestant reli- 
gious thought where the philosophical 
implications and presuppositions as to 
the structure of reality are often not 
made clear, or we are left with philosoph- 
ical analysis, as in many moderns who 
never make clear and explicit their re- 
ligious commitment and theological pre- 
suppositions.™ 

This seems to be the relationship of 
the major fields of theoretical analysis in 
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the development of any world view. It 
is this understanding which makes it im- 
possible to have a philosophy without a 
religion or a religion and theology with- 
out a philosophy. Such understanding, 
while making for clarity, also remains 
true to the historic mission performed 
by these activities. If we have now dis- 
covered what areas of analysis are to be 
made, we are but at the doorstep of real 
activity—the activity of giving content 
to these areas of life and reflection. 


NOTES 


1. Thus Bertrand Russel! is frequently con- 
sidered a philosopher while discussing “A Free 
Man’s Worship,’”’ and D. C. Macintosh is con- 
sidered a theologian while discussing ‘“The Prob- 
lem of Knowledge.’’ Although there is some legiti- 
macy to this distinction, it is not as completely 
legitimate as is frequently thought. 

2. My indebtedness to Dr. Paul Tillich will be 
evident at this point and throughout the essay, 
although I am not certain of the extent to which he 
would agree with this analysis. 

3. The identification of the term “religion’’ with 
a particular world view is not sufficiently broad to 
include this understanding of man’s commitments, 
and it is also confusing; for religion as a commitment 
and religion as a particular type of commitment are 
too easily and frequently equated. Such identifica- 
tion of the universal with the particular is constantly 
confusing. Because that identification is so fre- 
quently made, the attempt to refer to religion 
merely in the universal sense of commitment will 
probably create some confusion among those who 
have already identified commitment with a specific 
commitment. 

4. It seems to me that the claim of modern 
positivism to be without presuppositions and first 
principles has been refuted by C. E. M. Joad, A 
Critique of Logical Positivism (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1950); Paul A. Schilpp, ‘Is 
Standpointless Philosophy Possible?’’ Philosophical 
Review, XLIV (1935), 227-53; James K. Feibleman, 
“The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism,’’ Review 
of Metaphysics, V (1951), 55-82. 

5. “In every scientific system there are proposi- 
tions that are presupposed and cannot therefore be 
refuted within that system, and it seems that all 
possible logical or systematic truth involves some 
presuppositions of this kind, which we may thus 
call absolute, a priori, or invariant’? (M. R. Cohen, 
“Vision and Technique in Philosophy,” Philo- 
so phical Review, XX XIX [1930], 139). “In thinking, 
no beginning can be made without assumptions. 


No matter how basic the problem, there is no abso- 
lute starting point behind which there remains 
nothing to be defined’? (Marten Ten Hoor, ‘“The 
Role of the Philosopher,’’ Philosophical Review, 
LVI [1947], 510). 

6. “One may even say that that truth in which 
man believes and on which he builds his whole life 
is his God’”’ (E. Frank, Philosophical Understanding 
and Religious Truth |Oxford, 1945], p. 42). 

7. The attempt to show the philosophical im- 
plication of the reformed Christian faith has re- 
cently been made by Emil Brunner, Christianity 
and Civilization (New York: Scribner’s, 1949). 
Brunner, however, illustrates the confusion. He 
actually elaborates a Christian philosophy but 
claims it is different from “all philosophical con- 
ceptions.’’ He claims that “what I have said is not 
the result of philosophical reflection, but an exposi- 
tion of the Christian faith’’ (I, 15, n. g). It may be 
an exposition of the Christian faith, but this does 
not make it any the less the result of philosophical 
reflection. Brunner fails to recognize the dialectical 
relationship which exists between theology and phi- 
losophy, and he tends to assume that they are sepa- 
rated by an absolute gap. He fails to recognize that 
all philosophy is the elaboration of some position 
of faith. Christianity does not have an answer to 
the philasophical issues of metaphysics and episte- 
mology, such as Brunner discusses, which is not a 
philosophical answer, any more than naturalism has 
an answer to the religious question that is not a re- 
ligion. 

8. “Philosophies have, in the midst of defending 
or disposing of traditional theological conceptions 
(or even in ignoring them), found themselves ulti- 
mately, in so far as they were more than verbal 
formulas, precisely such visions of destiny, ultimate 
and moving, as constituted the themes of religions’”’ 
(I. Edman, “Religion and the Philosophical Imagi- 
nation,’ Journal of Philosophy, XXV [1928], 673). 

g. It may be that in some points of view the 
power of reality and the real so produced are identi- 
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cal. The distinction of function and activity re- 
mains, however, even in such a position, and in this 
sense a legitimate distinction of theology from phi- 
losophy remains. It is also true that in all positions 
the power of reality, as the subject matter of the- 
ology, is a reality, and thus it might seem to be the 
subject matter of philosophical analysis. This 
reality, as the power of reality, is just what we are 
indicating is the subject matter of theology. It is 
frequently the case, however, that it is to be dis- 
tinguished from the real which it produces. Although 
the term “real”’ or “‘reality’’ is applicable to both the 
power of reality and its product, it is obviously 
referring to two different realities when so used. 
When the power of reality and the reality produced 
are one, the distinction of function still remains as 
the basis for the distinction of theology from phi- 
losophy. 

10. There is one objection which may arise from 
this designation for the field of philosophy. It may 
be held that one’s total world view is what consti- 
tutes one’s philosophy. I have no real objection to 
so calling one’s total world view. If this is done, 
however, it must be remembered that both theology 
and philosophy, as here described, have a legitimate 
place within this world view. In this case then we 
will be using the term “philosophy”’ in two senses: 
to refer to a total world view and to refer to that 
portion of a world view dealing with the structure 
of the real. It seems to me less confusing to avoid 
this double use of the term. The relationship of phi- 
losophy to theology becomes unduly complicated 
when the term “philosophy” is used in this double 
sense. Even if it is so used, it may not be legitimately 
claimed, as some would wish to do, that they have 
no theology. The question as to the power of reality 
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is still to be dealt with, and this willfurnish an area 
of theological discussion, regardless of what it is 
called. It seems much too naive and oversimplified 
to think that one has thereby eliminated theology 
from his thought or made it secondary to philosophy. 
Theology and philosophy stand with equal right in 
their own unique areas of investigation. 

11. “But in the end a philosophy of religion must 
involve metaphysics, a theory of mind, the physical 
world, and the relation between them’’ (Cohen, 
op. cit., p. 146). There is a current discussion in 
Christian philosophy of religion which we should 
note. It is sometimes claimed, especially by some 
modern Neo-Protestant thinkers, that theology is 
to be identified with the Christian doctrine of God 
entering history in the person of the Christ. Phi- 
losophy of religion, on the other hand, is to be un- 
derstood as a thoroughly rationalistic analysis of 
religion. It should be clear by now that no thor- 
oughly rational analysis of religion, itself without 
religious presuppositions, is possible; although there 
is a philosophy of religion developed by those whose 
faith is in a universal rationality or logos. On the 
other hand, to identify theology with the Christian 
doctrine of the incarnation is to identify the uni- 
versal with the particular. This would mean that 
the Communists and the Buddhists have no the- 
ology, which is quite in error. It may be that there 
is a legitimate distinction to be made in types of 
religious philosophy or theology between those who 
hold this doctrine of the incarnation and those who 
trust more in the power of the universal logos. This 
distinction, however, should not be made the basis 
of the distinction between theology and the phi- 
losophy of religion. Both of these fields are present 
or potential in any system of thought. 








COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA 


JOHN W. MASLAND* ; 


HRISTIANITY is facing a most se- 

vere test in China. In its de- 

termination to maintain a to- 
talitarian state, the Communist regime 
has subjected every phase of Christian 
endeavor to control, supervision, or in- 
timidation. Although freedom of re- 
ligion has been proclaimed, such freedom 
in fact has been denied. While there has 
been no direct attack upon the tenets of 
the Christian faith, the government has 
rendered it increasingly difficult for 
Christians to practice their beliefs and 
to carry on as members of an or- 
ganized church. They have been op- 


pressed by burdensome regulations and 


by social hostility and pressure. Hu- 
manitarian activities in education, medi- 
cine, and other fields have been detached 
from Christian leadership and_ placed 
under government direction or outright 
operation. Perhaps the most serious blow 
to the churches has been the ejection of 
foreign missionary personnel and the 
breakup of the administrative structure 
of the foreign missionary movement 
upon which the native churches still 
depended in large measure for leader- 
ship and material support. 

* John W. Masland has been professor of govern- 
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cated at Haverford College (B.S., 1933) and Prince- 
ton University (Ph.D., 1938). Before coming to the 
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1945, Government Section, SCAP, Tokyo, 1946; 
and National War College, Washington, rg50 and 
1951. During 1937 he visited China. Mr. Masland 
is co-author of The Governments of Foreign Powers 
(2d ed.; 1950) and of numerous articles. 


This treatment of the Christian 
churches is not an isolated phenomenon 
limited to China but is characteristic 
of Communist practice elsewhere. It is 
part of the process by which the Com- 
munists seize and hold power, sys- 
tematically eliminating wherever they 
can the influence of systems of faith 
and belief which control the minds and 
actions of men and replacing them with 
the dogmas of communism. The situa- 
tion in China is of particular interest to 
many Americans because of the long 
history of American missionary activity 
there. For more than a century this 
activity has constituted an important 
segment of American enterprise in China, 
contributing in no small measure to the 
traditional American attitude of friend- 
ship for the Chinese people and support 
for the integrity and independence of 
the Chinese nation which has char- 
acterized American policy. 


COMMUNIST POLICY PRIOR TO 1950 

Prior to 1950 there was no clear pat- 
tern of treatment by the Communists 
of Christian individuals and _ institu- 
tions.' In some instances Christians 
were treated brutally, in others with 
moderation. During the conquest of 
North China before 1948 there were a 
number of verified cases of persecution 
and of misuse of church and mission 
property. Thereafter, with the consol- 
idation and progressive extension of 
Communist control, treatment of Chris- 
tian churches became less hostile and 
outwardly, at least, took on the appear- 
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ance of moderation. This was the period 
in which the Peiping regime, following 
the tenets of New Democracy, sought 
the co-operation of non-Communist ele- 
ments and encouraged their participa- 
tion in public affairs. Responsible au- 
thorities reiterated that official policy 
sanctioned freedom of religion as well as 
freedom to oppose religion. Physical 
maltreatment and flagrant abuses of 
property for the most part ceased. Free- 
dom of religion was formally proclaimed 
in the Common Program of the new 
People’s Republic of September 29, 1949. 

Christians continued to find them- 
selves constrained, however. Antireli- 
gious propaganda, social pressure, and 
frustrating restrictions curtailed their 
activities, particularly in rural com- 
munities, where Christian groups lacked 
leadership and resources to withstand 
the power of the new regime. Many small 
congregations ceased to exist, others lost 
membership heavily; all suffered finan- 
cial embarrassment. Roman Catholic 
enterprises appeared to suffer more than 
those of the Protestant faith, and Roman 
Catholic priests and missionaries were 
victimized in greater numbers. This 
situation may have been due to the 
long-standing antagonism of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy to communism and to the 
fact that the Catholic church has been 
a large landholder in China. 

Christian opinion during the 1948- 
49 period was troubled and uncertain. 
Without doubt most Chinese Christians 
did not accept the new regime. Their 
leaders called upon Christians to stand 
firm in their faith and to protest against 
restrictions upon freedom of worship. 
They declared that the church needed 
the leadership, sacrifice, and devotion 
of missionaries more than ever and ex- 
pressed the hope that at least a strong 
nucleus of each foreign mission would 
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remain in China.? Responsible leaders, 
however, recognized the revolutionary 
significance of the new order and the 
necessity for readjustment to changing 
circumstances. Particularly were they 
aware of the dangers inherent in their 
close relationship to the foreign mis- 
sionary movement. Their approach to 
this problem was indicated in a message 
to Christians in the United States pre- 
pared late in 1949 by a group of nine- 
teen prominent Protestants, including 
eleven members of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Christian Coun- 
cil, a federated body representing eight- 
een Protestant denominations. This 
group characterized the situation as a 
‘new era,....the culmination of a 
century’s struggle against external ex- 
ploitation ...[{and] for national unity, 
independence and democracy.” It de- 
clared that policy determination and fi- 
nancial administration should pass over 
to Chinese leadership and that mis- 
sionaries should expect to live and work 
under alien conditions.* 

A small but influential minority of 
Chinese Christians gave willing assist- 
ance to the Communist revolution. This 


group was composed of younger indi- 


viduals centered in the YMCA and 
YWCA and the Christian schools and 
universities and of a few church lead- 
ers. These individuals were not Com- 
munists but regarded themselves as 
progressive and liberal. They turned 
against the Nationalist government and 
threw themselves enthusiastically be- 
hind the new regime, believing they 
could make a contribution as Christians.‘ 
A number of pro-Communist Christians 
participated in the People’s Political 
Consultative Conference which prepared 
for the founding of the People’s Repub- 
lic in 1949 and in various other govern- 
ment undertakings. These individuals 
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reported favorably upon the attitude 
of the government, claiming that such 
persecution as had taken place was not 
the policy of top officials and that the co- 
operation of the church in the New 
Democracy was earnestly desired. Re- 
ligious freedom, they said, would be a 
permanent policy, not a temporary ex- 
pedient. 


THE INDEPENDENT CHURCH MOVEMENT 


Even before the Communist aggres- 
sion was launched in Korea in 1950, 
Communist policy toward the Christian 
movement abandoned its relative moder- 
ation, foreshadowing what was to come. 
The general outline of the new program 
appears to have taken shape in May, 
1950, during three meetings of a small 
group of pro-Communist Protestants 
with Premier Chou En-lai and related 
conferences with other high officials in 
Peiping. The premier is reported to have 
declared that the government would 
approve the Christian church once it 
had severed its foreign connections and 
organized itself on a national basis. The 
eventual aim, he said, was a fully in- 
digenous Chinese church. Following these 
meetings, the policy which the govern- 
ment expected the church to follow was 
set forth in a Christian manifesto, which 
subsequently became the doctrinal foun- 
dation of the independent church move- 
ment. The statement charged that Prot- 
estant Christianity, introduced by mis- 
sionaries who came from imperialistic 
“became related with im- 
perialism.”’ It called upon all Chinese 
Christians to exert their utmost efforts 
to purge imperialistic influences within 
Christianity, to be vigilant against plots 
to use religion in fostering the growth of 
reactionary forces, and to terminate 
all foreign administrative and financial 


countries, 
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aid within the shortest possible time. 

The manifesto was prepared by a 
small group headed by Wu Yao-tsung, 
a known Communist sympathizer of 
long standing and delegate to the 
People’s Consultative Conference the 
year before, a man who called himself 
a Christian, although he was not an 
active churchman. It was first published 
in August over the signatures of forty 
well-known Christian leaders, following 
consultations between the group and 
Christians in a number of large cities. 
By the end of August over fifteen hun- 
dred signatures had been secured, and 
the manifesto has since been given wide 
prominence in the national press. 

A similar attempt to secure an inde- 
pendent church has been made among 
Chinese of the Roman Catholic faith. 
In general, the campaign follows the pat- 
tern of the Protestant movement, calling 
for “self-government, self-support, and 
self-propagation.” It was initiated with 
the publication of a declaration allegedly 
signed by five hundred Roman Catholic 
residents of a community in Szechwan. 
According to Communist news reports, 
the declaration has been indorsed at 
meetings throughout the country, at 
which local preparatory committees of 
the so-called Association for Catholic 
Reform are established. Chinese priests 
and nuns are reported as leading parades, 
urging the church to sever all foreign 
connections, and to “free China’s Catho- 
lic religion of imperialist control.”’ 

The full resources of the Communist 
regime have been employed to achieve 
the design of an independent Chinese 
Christian church. The effort, of course, 
has been but one phase of the full mo- 
bilization of the people against the 
United States and the whole Western 
world. The magnitude of the campaign 
and the severity of the tactics employed 
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demonstrate clearly that the movement 
for an independent church has been the 
result of Communist contrivance rather 
than genuine church leadership. 


ELIMINATION OF FOREIGN SUPPORT 
AND PERSONNEL 

A not-unexpected consequence of the 
independence movement was the ter- 
mination of American and other foreign 
administrative and financial support of 
Christian work in China. By the end of 
1950 this condition was virtually ac- 
complished. Beginning in 1948 a very 
considerable transfer of administrative 
responsibility was made by foreign mis- 
sionaries to their Chinese colleagues in 
the churches and in related Christian 
undertakings. This change was due in 
part to withdrawal of foreign personnel 
and in part to policy decisions. In the 
Episcopal church, for example, ten of 
the fourteen active bishops in June, 
1950, were Chinese. Likewise mission- 
aries resigned from administrative posi- 
tions in the National Christian Council. 
At the Biennial Meeting of the NCC in 
September, 1950, for the first time no 
missionaries were in attendance, and for 
the first time no English was spoken. 
By the end of 1950 those missionaries 
remaining in China had given up all 
administrative duties. 

When the campaign for an independ- 
ent Chinese church was initiated in 
1950, its advocates apparently con- 
templated that severance of foreign 
financial aid would be progressive rather 
than immediate. Throughout almost all 
that year no hindrance was placed in 
the way of receipt of foreign funds, and 
Chinese Christian administrators made 
it clear in messages to mission head- 
quarters in the United States that these 
funds were essential for the continued 
operation of their enterprises as_pri- 
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vate institutions. In December a com- 
bination of circumstances arising out 
of the Korean war precipitated com- 
plete termination of American financial 
support. The United States government 
applied economic sanctions against Com- 
munist China, following up a ban on all 
exports with a Treasury order on De- 
cember 16 prohibiting transfer of funds 
and freezing all Chinese Communist ac- 
counts in the United States. In retalia- 
tion, Peiping immediately froze Ameri- 
can accounts in China. Subsequently the 
United States government moderated 
its order to permit monthly transfers 
of funds for mission work. But offers of 
renewal of financial assistance to Chris- 
tian institutions went unanswered, and 
subsequently the Communists outlawed 
such assistance. 

The elimination of foreign personnel 
was an inevitable next step. Even before 
1948 there were reports of ill treatment 
of missionaries in Communist areas, in- 
cluding murder of some_ individuals, 
most of whom were Roman Catholic. 
Communist authorities discounted these 
experiences as the work of local guerrilla 
groups. As the conquest of China pro- 
gressed throughout 1948 and 1949 the 
initial treatment of missionaries remain- 
ing in areas under Communist rule gave 
some grounds for encouragement. The 
new regime maintained discipline and 
order and missionaries were not mo- 
lested. But progressively their position 
became more and more difficult, and the 
opportunities to serve their constituents 
were reduced to a minimum. Freedom of 
movement was restricted to the imme- 
diate vicinity, and missionaries who had 
left their stations were not granted 
travel permits to return. Missionaries 
in many instances were prohibited from 
engaging in the welfare and other non- 
religious activities which were their 
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specialties. Social pressure upon the 
people to avoid contact with foreigners, 
particularly Americans, curtailed their 
usefulness. Premier Chou En-lai is re- 
ported to have told the visiting Chris- 
tian delegation in May, 1950, that the 
government's policy was to allow mis- 
sionaries to remain only so long as their 
passports remained valid and to pro- 
hibit return. 

As a consequence of these develop- 
ments the number of missionaries in 
China progressively diminished. By Sep- 
tember, 1949, the number of Protestant 
missionaries, for example, dropped from 
a postwar peak of four thousand to 
about two thousand, of whom one half 
were from the United States and Cana- 
da. The majority leaving during this 
period were parents with young children 
and individuals in poor health or due 
for furlough. By the end of 1950 the num- 
ber of American Protestant missionaries 
had further diminished to about five 
hundred. At this time there were about 
two hundred and fifty American Roman 
Catholic missionaries in China. 

After the outbreak of war in Korea 
and particularly after Chinese interven- 
tion a few months later, elimination of 
American and other missionary per- 
sonnel entered the final phase. Commu- 
nist propaganda repeated ad nauseam 
the allegations that missionaries had 
been sent to China as spies, that they 
had depended upon wars of aggression 
and unequal treaties to gain a steady in- 
crease in power, and that they had made 
common cause with landlords and bu- 
reaucrats to exploit the people. Under 
these circumstances missionaries found 
it virtually impossible to carry on their 
activities. By the end of 1950 those re- 
maining in China were confined to house 
arrest for the most part while sitting out 
the tedious process of securing exit per- 


mits and transportation out of the 
country. Many were subjected to ex- 
treme forms of hostility and incrimina- 
tion. In June, 1951, it was reported from 
Hong Kong that more than eighty for- 
eign nationals, most of whom were mis- 
sionaries, were held in jail, excluding 
those under house detention. Secretary 
of State Acheson revealed at this time 
that some thirty imprisoned American 
missi. :aries and businessmen were be- 
ing moved out of the country in twos 
or threes but that their situation was 
“very dangerous and very delicate.” 
In December, 1951, Senator William 
Knowland released the names of thirty- 
two Americans reported to be im- 
prisoned in Communist China. At least 
twenty-four of these individuals ap- 
peared to be missionaries or teachers. 
At this time the Department of State 
acknowledged that there were still 
about three hundred American citizens 
in China. Of these, fifty-two were re- 
ported under some form of arrest, in- 
cluding the thirty-two who were in 
prison.’ 

A variety of charges were made 
against these individuals, including un- 
authorized movement, concealing arms, 
espionage, and other “imperialist” 
crimes. Although no consistent pattern 
has been revealed, and one Protestant 
missionary is known to have died in jail 
under uncertain circumstances, Roman 
Catholics seem to have received the 
most severe treatment. A common 
charge for which numerous priests and 
nuns have been convicted and expelled 
has been maltreatment or murder of 
orphans under their care. Two Ameri- 
can bishops were among the Catholic 
missionaries jailed. One Catholic priest 
reported upon his return to the United 
States that he had been tried seven 
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times as a criminal, with questioning at 
night lasting seven or eight hours. 

With the termination of foreign sup- 
port and elimination of foreign personnel 
accomplished, formal separation of the 
Chinese churches from all foreign con- 
nections and abolition of foreign ad- 
ministrative agencies were to be ex- 
pected. Action against American agen- 
cies came first. In April, 1951, the gov- 
ernment convened a national Confer- 
ence on Disposal of American-subsi- 
dized Christian Bodies. Wu Yao-tsung, 
the moving spirit in the Protestant in- 
dependence movement, declared at the 
time that the conference was designed 
to sever all relations with American 
missions “‘finally, thoroughly, perma- 
nently and completely.’’ Subsequently 
the Peiping government issued formal 
regulations for this purpose. At about 
the same time the Catholic Central 
Bureau, located in Shanghai, was abol- 
ished. Over-all co-ordination and super- 
vision of Catholic activities in China 
had been obtained through this organi- 
zation. Likewise, the Legion of Mary, 
a Catholic layman’s national group, was 
outlawed. Finally, in September, the 
Communist authorities expelled from 
the country the papal internuncio, An- 
thony Riberi, a Monacan, following a 
long propaganda campaign in which he 
was identified as an American espionage 
agent and an opponent of the independ- 
ent church movement. Thus the last 
formal link with the Vatican was cut. 


REACTIONS OF CHINESE CHRISTIANS 


On the record the independent church 
movement appears to have been ac- 
cepted by a large number of Protestant 
Christians, including many holding in- 
fluential positions who are widely re- 
spected abroad. The fifteen hundred sig- 
natures attached to the manifesto in 
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August, 1950, included the names of all 
but three of the denominational secre- 
taries of the National Christian Coun- 
cil, representative church _ leaders, 
YMCA and YWCA secretaries, and 
forty-three Christian educators, includ- 
ing the presidents of several Christian 
universities and theological seminaries. 
By January, 1951, the Communist news 
agency asserted that over eighty-eight 
thousand Christians had signed the man- 
ifesto. Moreover, the National Christian 
Council, at its Fourteenth Biennial 
Meeting in Shanghai in September, 1951, 
indorsed the manifesto. 

In spite of such evidence, it seems 
clear that very few Protestants have 
given genuine support to this move- 
ment. Persons who are acquainted with 
them believe that a number of promi- 
nent church leaders signed the mani- 
festo in good faith, accepting at face 
value the government’s pledge of free- 
dom of religion. Most signers were not 
of this view, however. Intense pressure 
was brought to bear upon them. Non- 
signers were presented with the alterna- 
tive of being stigmatized as traitors to 
their country. Apparently many of those 
listed as supporters of the manifesto did 
not sign that statement at all but rather 
the so-called Stockholm peace appeal. 
Some names may have been used with- 
out authorization. In June, 1951, the 
Chinese press published a ‘‘confession’”’ 
of a prominent Methodist churchman, 
denying that Protestant leaders sup- 
ported the independence movement. 
Catholic sources in Hong Kong declare 
that in spite of the all-out effort to get 
priests to sign the Catholic manifesto, 
none have done so. Moreover, they 
have refused to support the government 
design and have told their communi- 
cants that they cannot break with Rome 
and remain Catholics. 
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That the government has encoun- 
tered serious difficulty in enforcing its 
program and that its tactics have gen- 
erated overt opposition is indicated by 
the repressive measures which it has 
felt compelled to take against individual 
Christians. In May, 1951, for example, 
the authorities executed Father Wong 
Liang-tso, a priest who, according to 
earlier Communist propaganda, had been 
the initiator of the independence move- 
ment among Roman Catholics. He was 
executed after he had protested publicly 
against the false use of his name in this 
connection. The following month eight 
Chinese priests were known to have been 
killed and at least a hundred impris- 
oned. These cases were widely publi- 
cized throughout the nation. Moreover, 
local Christians were urged to hold 
“accusation meetings” to uncover “‘im- 
perialist elements, their agents and other 
scoundrels hidden in the churches,” 
guilty of ‘‘using the church for aggres- 
sion in China and for duping Christians.” 
Communist propaganda reported in de- 
tail the purported results of many such 
meetings. 


SEPARATION OF NONRELIGIOUS 
ACTIVITIES 


A further consequence of the Com- 
munist treatment of the Christian church 
has been the end of its long association 
with its widespread educational, medi- 
cal, and other welfare and humanitarian 
activities. Communist policy, by design 
and by circumstance, has separated 
these activities from the church and 
placed them under government direc- 
tion or control. During the phase of 
relatively moderate treatment of the 
Christian movement there was no ap- 
parent discrimination against Christian 
institutions as such. Nevertheless, even 
at this time their status was difficult 
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and uncertain. Government use of build- 
ings and various administrative restric- 
tions presented obstacles to successful 
operation. Imposition of heavy taxes 
and the falling-off of income from fees 
brought the threat of financial collapse. 
Enrolments dropped in most Christian 
schools and colleges. It was evident that 
sooner or later Christian hospitals and 
middle and lower schools would be 
forced to appeal to the government for 
subsidies or public operation. Finally, 
the termination of foreign financial sup- 
port in December, 1950, accelerated the 
process. On December 29 the Peiping 
government issued regulations for the 
operation of foreign subsidized cultural, 
educational, relief, and religious organi- 
zations. According to these regulations, 
such organizations will be either taken 
over by the government and transformed 
into public enterprises or operated by 
private bodies as before, but with ap- 
propriate financial assistance and super- 
vision from the government. 

The Christian colleges and universi- 
ties were objects of special interest to 
the Communists from the first because 
of the extensive use made of the entire 
educational apparatus in the indoctrina- 
tion of youth and enlistment of en- 
thusiastic workers for the new regime. 
Initially formal changes in these Chris- 
tian institutions were relatively moder- 
ate. Transfer of full administrative au- 
thority to Chinese personnel was accel- 
erated and required courses on the prin- 
ciples and policies of the Communist 
program were introduced. Some old 
courses, particularly those which. had 
been required by the Nationalists, were 
eliminated. There were very few faculty 
changes, and non-Communists were per- 
mitted to teach the new courses. Re- 
ligious freedom was permitted, and re- 
ligious activities, including evangelistic 
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work, were allowed to continue, although 
no compulsory religious training was 
permitted. Life on these campuses, how- 
ever, was geared to the new order, as it 
was on the campuses of all educational 
institutions. Political demonstrations 
and rallies became a regular order of the 
day and occupied most of the students’ 
time. Prolonged periods, extending to as 
much as a month, were taken from regu- 
lar studies for intensified programs of 
indoctrination by lecture and discussion 
for all students and faculty. Students 
were released from classwork from time 
to time to engage in propaganda work 
among the neighboring people. 

The acceleration of mass mobilization 
and indoctrination following the Korean 
war brought further extension of Com- 
munist controls over Christian colleges 
and universities. Along with all educa- 
tional institutions they became centers 
of violent anti-American activities. This 
campaign reached a peak following the 
speech of Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
before the United Nations Security 
Council on November 29, 1950. Mr. 
Austin cited the thirteen Protestant 
colleges and other American educational 
and medical enterprises as evidences of 
American friendship for the Chinese 
people. Immediately demonstrations 
against the United States were staged 
on the campuses of these American- 
supported schools. Two college presi- 
dents cabled a protest of the Austin 
speech to the New York headquarters 
of the United Board for Christian Col- 
leges in China. Communist propaganda 
sources claimed that twenty thousand 
teachers and students of Peiping Chris- 
tian schools, colleges, and hospitals 
joined in a protest against the ‘“‘shame- 
less slanders’” of the speech. Subse- 
quently the Peiping radio denounced the 
United Board as being ‘‘under the con- 
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trol of the American Congress.”’ Four 
Christian college presidents were quoted 
as declaring that they had rejected offers 
from the United States for renewal of 
financial support and would continue to 
ignore the temptations of American im- 
perialism forever. The propaganda cam- 
paign was accompanied by hostility 
toward American staff personnel. On a 
number of campuses individuals were 
singled out for attack with such charges 
as misappropriating funds, looting mu- 
seums, maltreating a portrait of Mao 
Tse-tung, supporting American impe- 
rialism in Korea, and even wife-beating. 
In some instances demonstrations were 
organized against American and other 
foreign faculty members, and public 
apologies were demanded. 

Even before the termination of foreign 
financial support the Communists in- 
stituted plans to sever the connection 
between Christian schools and colleges 
and the missionary movement. On 
August 14, 1950, regulations were issued 
providing that administration and title 
to properties and assets be controlled by 
Chinese and requiring reregistration with 
the government. Following a dispute 
over the application of these regula- 
tions, the government seized Fujen Uni- 
versity in Peiping. This Catholic insti- 
tution had been operated for twenty-six 
years by the American Fathers of the 
Divine Word. Adjustment of the regula- 
tions to the Protestant colleges, includ- 
ing reorganization of boards of directors 
and transfer of property, was still under 
way in December when the new regula- 
tions brought on by American economic 
sanctions provided for more complete 
control. In January, at a meeting of 
representatives of nineteen institutions 
of higher learning which had received 
American aid with the minister of edu- 
cation, three methods of dealing with 
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these private schools were indicated: 
(1) immediate nationalization and pub- 
lic operation; (2) gradual change from 
Drivate to public ownership; and (3) 
continuance as private institutions but 
with such changes in control and ad- 
ministration as may be necessary to 
provide a completely Chinese char- 
acter. Shortly thereafter it was an- 
nounced that Yenching University, spon- 
sored for over thirty years by American 
mission and university groups, had been 
nationalized. Aurora Catholic University 
in Shanghai was accorded similar treat- 
ment, and it was anticipated that other 
Christian educational institutions would 
soon be placed under government opera- 
tion or control. 


Thus the Christian movement in 
China has been a victim of the determi- 
nation of the Communist regime to de- 


stroy the influence of the Western world 
in the nation. The Christian faith itself 


NOTES 


1. The information for this paper has been se- 
cured from transcripts of Chinese press and radio, 
interviews with a number of returned missionaries 
and mission-board executives, mission periodicals, 
memorandums of the Division of Foreign Missions 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. and of the United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China, and materials deposited in the 
Missionary Research Library, New York. 


2. E.g., resolution of the National Christian 
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is antithetical to Communist dogma and 
thus in itself is a target of organized 
hostility and oppression, declarations 
of religious freedom to the contrary not- 
withstanding. But the principal cause 
for Communist concern has been the 
close association of the Christian move- 
ment with the Western world, and par- 
ticularly with the United States. Chris- 
tian churches, schools, and hospitals are 
evidences of the faith and toil of devoted 
Western missionaries and of their native 
countries from which support has come 
for a century and a half. To mobilize the 
Chinese people against the West, the 
Communists have been compelled to 
disprove the evidence which stands be- 
fore them, to convince the people that 
these missionaries were foreign agents 
in reality, and that these churches, 
schools, and hospitals were the mach- 
inations of contriving cultural imperi- 
alists. 


Council, Thirteenth Biennial Meeting, Shanghai, 
November, 1948. 

3. For full text see the Christian Century, 
LVII (March 29, 1950), 398. The reply of the 
Foreign Missions Conference is given ibid., June 7, 
1950, p. OgI. 

4. See, e.g., the letters of Dr. T. C. Chao, dean of 
the School of Religion, Yenching University, ibid., 
LVI (March 2 and September 14, 1949), 265 and 
1060. 

5. New York Times, December 9, 1951. 
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Karl Barth: Darstellung und Deutung seiner 
Theologie. By HANS Urs voN BALTHASAR. 
Koln. Jakob Hegner, 1951. 420 pages. 
DM 28. 


If we are sometimes discouraged by the fail- 
ure of Christians from different denominations 
to understand one another, at least we can be 
grateful for the unconscious humor it often af- 
fords as well as for the instruction in our own 
beliefs which we frequently receive from others. 
One remembers the occasion, for instance, when 
Hilaire Belloc outlined what he believed to be 
Calvin’s teaching on predestination, which he 
spurned as inhuman, only to be assured by a 
Catholic reviewer that the teaching in question 
was, as a matter of fact, orthodox Catholicism! 
In recent years the Lutheran theologian, Dr. 
Asmussen, has provided his fellow-Lutherans 
with several surprises regarding Luther’s doc- 
trine on confession, devotion to the Virgin, etc. 
The Lutheran Bishop Staehlin’s work on sola 
fide, the expositions of Emil Brunner by the 
Catholic Hermann Volk, Joseph 
Lortz’s sympathetic study of Luther from a 
Catholic standpoint—all these, and many other 
studies, have made recent interconfessional de- 
bates extremely fruitful. 

And now we are presented with a volume 
which may well prove to be the model for future 
interconfessional discussions, marked as it is by 
enthusiastic appreciation of the other man’s 
point of view and by a rare command of Chris- 
tian theology. The volume is written by Hans 
Urs von Balthasar, the Catholic counterpart of 
Barth of Switzerland and a recognized expert on 
patristics. For twenty years Balthasar has been 
studying Barth’s theology; at intervals learned 
articles have appeared from his pen on specific 
points; here at last we have the fruits of his pro- 
longed meditations upon Barth’s thought. 

Certainly the moment seems ripe for con- 
fronting Barth’s thought with Catholic thought, 
because the progress of the Dogmatik has re- 
vealed its author’s deepening respect for Aqui- 
nas. In the volume on “Creation,” for example, 
Aquinas is more often quoted and referred to 
than any other theologian! And this, in a sense, 
has made Balthasar’s task more congenial, for 


professor, 


although he does take into account the earlier 
works—and, indeed, skilfully traces the devel- 
opment from the Rémerbrief (pp. 67-116)—he is 
able to concentrate mainly upon the developed 
teaching of the Dogmatik. Obviously an ade- 
quate commentary upon the Dogmatik would be 
impossible except on the same vast scale as the 
work itself, and so Balthasar devotes most of his 
book to comparing Barth’s analogia fidei with 
the analogia fidei and analogia entis of tradition- 
al Catholic thought. As is well known, Barth de- 
scribes the “analogy of being’ not only as an in- 
vention of the anti-Christ but also as the only 
valid reason for not becoming a Catholic. There- 
fore it is not surprising to find Balthasar con- 
centrating mainly upon this issue and its impli- 
cations for our beliefs about nature and grace. 

However, Balthasar is too skilled a writer to 
arrive at his main concern without sustained 
precision working in the approach stages. He 
begins with fifty admirable pages on how an in- 
terconfessional discussion should be conducted; 
on page 55 he puts his finger on the real difficul- 
ty when he writes, “What makes such a discus- 
sion extremely difficult is that a formal principle 
is at issue which yet can only be grasped in its 
content.”’ (In the same section he is slightly pes- 
simistic, I believe, when he says [p. 21] that he 
would bet that the number of Catholic theologi- 
ans who deem it necessary to read Barth’s Dog- 
matik can be counted on two hands—if not on 
one!) The second section (pp. 67-259) contains 
an account of Barth’s development and a sum- 
mary of those themes in the Dogmatik which 
lead up to the crucial issue of the analogy of be- 
ing and of faith. Balthasar refers to Barth's love 
of Mozart (“one can even forgive much in such 
a bad theologian as D. F. Strauss for his love of 
Mozart’’) and suggests that Mozart’s themes 
should be running through the reader’s head as 
he applies himself to the Dogmatik. The same 
might be said of this part of his own volume, es- 
pecially when he discusses Barth’s “way of 
thinking” (Denkform)—a factcr to which Bal- 
thasar attaches great importance, insisting that 
one can only reach the kernel of a man’s thought 
by following the subtle nuances and character- 
istic lines to where they meet internally. 
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From page 263 until the end of the book Bal- 
thasar shows how Catholics approach those 
same concerns which play such a large part in 
Barth’s teaching. All the chapters—‘The Con- 
cept of Nature,” “Grace and Sin,” “Christ the 
Ground of Creation,’”’ etc.—are magnificent; 
everyone can learn much from them about the 
grounds of Christian faith. Many Catholics and 
Protestants will be surprised to discover how 
different orthodox Catholicism is from the ob- 
ject so frequently defended by misguided Cath- 
olics and attacked by misinformed Protestants. 
There are some masterly strokes to eliminate 
that “natural” man to whom Catholics have too 
frequently paid homage—though true Thomists 
never have done, as Barth gratefully acknowl- 
edges. “In Catholic dogmatics, likewise, the 
question of natural theology is a side-issue; its 
bearing upon the main dogmatic tractates is 
pretty well nil’? (p. 401). He quotes Séhngen 
with approval: “Neither does Catholic teaching 
allow for a natural theology disjoined from sa- 
cred history” (p. 408). 

The climax of Balthasar’s argument can easi- 
ly be anticipated, even from these brief refer- 
ences: the analogia entis within the analogta fidet 
(and even Barth concedes the former within the 
latter) is seen in the Word-made-Flesh—the 
“Konkretgewordene analogia entis,’’ as Baltha- 
sar has expressed it in another place. “Chiristo- 
zentrik”’ is the heading of Balthasar’s conclusive 
section, where the reader will find the most care- 
ful exposition he could ask for of the “analogy” 
issue. 

But this is best left for the reader to follow; 
here I would like to select one strand of Baltha- 
sar’s argument which may be profitably woven 
into future interconfessional discussions. Bal- 
thasar writes: ‘‘We have made the same jour- 
ney from Maréchal to de Lubac as led us from 
Schleiermacher to Karl Barth; from philosophi- 
cal-natural to theological-historical thought, 
and so from the ‘desiderium’ to that answer to 
Grace which in man has to be called Faith. 
Here already we are able to enter upon a dia- 
logue on Nature and Grace without either part- 
ner having to abandon his internal position” 
(p- 308). 

In other words, Catholic theologians have of 
late come to understand their Protestant 
brethren much better through appreciating the 
historical element in Christianity. Now this 
raises a most difficult problem for Catholic the- 
ologians. Balthasar recognizes it when he points 


out that Thomas tries to answer the following 
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objection: theology deals with singulars (as does 
history), such as the deeds of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, etc. (Summa theologica 1.q.1a. 2 ad 
2); science deals with universals; therefore, the- 
ology is not a science. It can hardly be said that 
Thomas’ answer to this objection is convincing; 
indeed, Thomas, like his medieval contempo- 
raries, had very little historical sense and was 
scarcely concerned with the singular deeds 
which make up the stuff no less of sacred than of 
profane history. Therefore, the objection did 
not strike him as having the compelling force 
which it must have for a modern man, especially 
a modern Christian, profoundly conscious of the 
“historicity” of Christianity. 

The answer seems to be that “science” is not 
necessarily of universals and that the cramping 
of theology into the mold of Aristotelian logic 
was unnecessary and had unfortunate results. 
*“Science’’ does deal with singulars—at least the 
science of history does—and therefore a theolo- 
gy which is based upon history (as Christian 
theology is) must work out a logic of singulars. 
Now it is fascinating to discover that a logician, 
Professor Lukasiewicz (Aristotelian Syllogistic 
[Oxford University Press, 1951]), has come to 
the same conclusion in regard to philosophy, 
upon which he considers Aristotelian logic to 
have had a disastrous influence precisely be- 
cause that logic does not deal with singulars but 
universals. Lukasiewicz ends his book by sug- 
gesting that study of singular propositions 
(such, we might add, as those of sacred history) 
will provide ‘‘the starting-point for a new phi- 
losophy as well as for a new logic.” Is it too 
much to hope that the development of such a 
logic will provide a common starting point not 
only for the “new philosophy” but also for the 
old theologies, grounded upon singulars, the 
deeds of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of the 
“‘Word-made-Flesh’’? 


DoNALD NICHOLL 
University of Edinburgh 


Christ and Culture. By H. RicHarp NIEBUHR. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. 256 pages. 
$3.50. 

This is without any doubt the one outstand- 
ing book in the field of basic Christian social 
ethics. Almost every sentence is freighted with 
meaning, the apparent result of deep reflection; 
and the reader will need to ruminate as well as 


read them. The author, who teaches Christian 
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ethics at Yale Divinity School, finds that there 
are five main types of response in the “double 
wrestle” of the Christian with Christ his Lord 
and witb culture to which he also belongs. There 
are, first of all, the opposing viewpoints of sec- 
tarians who set ‘Christ against Culture” and 
culture-Christians who completely identify 
Christ’s demands with conserving selected as- 
pects of a given culture. The first of these types 
is represented by the opposition to “the world” 
in John’s Epistle, Tertullian, and Tolstoi, while 
the “Christ of Culture” type had its spokesmen 
among the Jewish Christians and gnostics of 
earlier times and today in “culture-Protestant- 
ism”? (a better term than “liberalism”? to indi- 
cate what contemporary theology means to re- 
ject of nineteenth-century thought). 

Between those extremes of decultured or ac- 
culturated Christianity stand three median or 
‘‘both-and”’ types which have in common the 
fact that they distinguish between loyalty to 
Christ and loyalty to culture and yet hold those 
two allegiances together as somehow important 
for the Christian. The first arranges “Christ 
above Culture’”’ in hierarchical synthesis, and 
this type is represented by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, ‘Thomas Aquinas, and Bishop Butler. 
(Catholics today who do not synthesize Christ 
with present culture, as Aquinas did, but with 
that of the past really belong to the type of cul- 
ture-Christianity.) Second, “dualists’? such as 
Paul and Luther hold ‘‘Christ and Culture in 
Paradox.” ‘Their response as Christians to cul- 
ture is only a negative one, even though, unlike 
the sectarians, they cannot flee their posts be- 
cause God has placed and sustains them there in 
the midst of sinful necessities. Finally, a more 


dynamic viewpoint was held by John’s Gospel, 
Augustine, John Calvin, and F. D. Maurice, 
whom Niebuhr regards as the greatest theologi- 
an of the nineteenth century. For Christians of 
this type, labeled “Christ the Transformer of 
Culture,’? human work in culture always has 
positive significance, not in order to become the 


foundation for Christ to build upon, but because 
Christ incarnate in the flesh of culture redeems 
the whole world and “converts” not only the 
souls but al] the works of men. The last two 
types blend together more than is the case with 
the others, and in this connection the author 
speaks more of “motifs” than of types, More- 
over, he admits to disagreement with Karl Hall 
and much contemporary Luther research which 


finds in Luther more of the conversionist motif 
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and less of that dualism which has characterized 
Lutheranism, 

The reader will recognize a remarkable simi- 
larity between this analysis and the five “social 
strategies” set forth by John Bennett in his 
Christian Ethics and Social Policy. ‘The latter, 
however, concerns decisions taken deliberately 
today, while Niebuhr shows us a great part of 
the historic range of Christian attitudes toward 
society invariably clustering around one or an- 
other of these types. This typological approach 
has been criticized, it is true, for ignoring the 
concrete elements of Christian history, which, 
for example, swings from concentration on one 
type to produce another rather than evidencing 
them all lying side by side under every histori- 
cal heaven. Indeed, in an earlier work on The 
Kingdom of God in America Niebuhr was able to 
use much the same typological method to grasp 
and illuminate a briefer span of Christian his- 
tory without separating essence from existence 
as much as he does in the present book. Never- 
theless, this analysis of essential types had to be 
made before a history of Christian social ethics 
could be written which will need to take into 
account more of the variables and particulars. 

Each chapter concludes with an appraisal of 
the given type of Christian attitude toward cul- 
ture. These appraisals enter sympathetically 
into the proponent’s viewpoint, pointing out 
strength in what is affirmed, weakness or inade- 
quacy in what each denies. The author’s per- 
sonal modesty and ideal of Christian humility 
allows him to see the best in all possible Chris- 
tian positions, “Christ’s answer to the problem 
of human culture is one thing,”’ he declares at 
the outset, “Christian answers are another; yet 
his followers are assured that he uses their vari- 
ous works in accomplishing his own. . . . Christ 
as living Lord is answering the question in the 
totality of history and life in a fashion which 
transcends the wisdom of all his interpreters yet 
employs their partial insights and their neces- 
sary conflicts.’? But one cannot belong to all 
these positions, even though they all somehow 
belong. The author obviously leans toward the 
fifth type of Christ transforming culture, al- 
though this is hidden from view by being in- 
cluded, along with the other Christian answers, 
in a final chapter which shows him to be to a 
great extent a relativist. 

Many readers will find this the great unan- 
swered question of this volume: Are we left with 
Christ transforming our relative answers or with 
relativism transforming Christ? Perhaps Nie- 
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buhr takes too much stock in Troeltsch’s his- 
torical relativism and in the “sociology of 
knowledge.” He speaks of “the reason which 
prevails in culture” and “the understanding of 
right and wrong developed in the culture.” The 
ethics of natura] law seems to be a cultural work 
of man in a sense indistinguishable from partial 
institutions like middle-class or workingmen’s 
churches. Culture confronted by Christ, more- 
over, meets One about whom it is impossible to 
say anything ‘“‘which is not also relative to the 
particular standpoint in church, history, and 
culture of the one who undertakes to describe 
him.” 

I am persuaded that the words “relational”’ 
or “relatedness” better represent Niebuhr’s po- 
sition than the words “relative” or “relativism” 
which he so frequently uses. Or, perhaps, sub- 
stitute the technical philosophical designa- 
tion, “objective relativism.’”? Thus he writes: 
“Though every designation [of Christ] is an in- 
terpretation, it can be an interpretation of the 
objective reality.”” The Christ of Christianity is 
indeed one Lord seen from different perspec- 
tives. And the human community of knowledge 
he describes always as co-knowledge in which we 
engage in triologue with each other and with the 
object we know. Niebuhr should have said, 
then, that his attempt is to understand histori- 
cal relativism from the point of view of both an 
objective relatedness and a theological] related- 
ness—which means to correct relativism. 

Two pillars of his analysis show this to be the 
case. One is the use of the doctrine of the Trinity 
throughout his appraisals of the various types. 
Christian solutions of the problem of Christ and 
culture are defective in so far as they omit or un- 
derrate one or another meaning of God revealed 
as Triune. And the way the author is able to 
penetrate to the heart of each Christian per- 
spective and comprehend them all together is an 
example not of the edification there is in rela- 
tivism but of the illumination there is, credo ut 
intelligam, in the Trinitarian dogma. 

The other pillar to be understood only in 
terms of objective relatedness is an opening sec- 
tion entitled “Toward a Definition of Christ.” 
Here, incidentally, the author gains too easy a 
victory over Christian ethicists who have re- 
garded love as the key to Jesus’ ethics. Some 
forms of religious liberalism, such as that of 
Harnack, may have stressed this virtue of 
Christ to the exclusion of the rest. But Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Anders Nygren, and others who stress 
the perfection of the love of Christ have under- 
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stood this in vital relation to and itself suffused 
by hope, obedience, faith, humility, and any re- 
maining virtue of Christ of which we may yet 
need to be reminded in coming together to know 
and acknowledge Him. And these of course are 
not virtues for virtue’s sake, but all of them re- 
volve around “‘consent to being”’ and the reign 
of God. 


PauLt RAMSEY 
Princeton University 


The Christian Understanding of God. By NES 
F. $. Ferré. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1951. ix4+277 pages. $3.75. 

This fourth volume in Professor Ferré’s 
series on Christian theology deals with the na- 
ture of God and the work of God. 

Christian love is the “category of categories 
for the realms of being and becoming’’; and the 
analogy of purpose best describes the self-sufli- 
ciency, the redirection of the divine se!f ii terms 
of changing conditions, the unlimited action of 
God expanding into the nonbeing by creating 
new being. Becoming is therefore an aspect of 
God’s love and yet not an essential characteris- 
tic of God himself. But then he says that “‘if a 
true definition of love as being, which goes be- 
yond mere dynamic being, is that only by be- 
coming can being become what it is, then genu- 
ine actualization is also a predicate of being”’ 
(p. 42). Here becoming is an essential part of 
being and therefore of God, in contradiction of 
what he says on page 24: that “being, however 
dynamically conceived, is not inherently char- 
acterized by becoming.” 

The relation of God to the creation is treated 
along traditional lines, though the terminology 
is at times original. God creates as the overflow 
of his love but is not an aspect of nature; on the 
other hand, God is not wholly self-contained but 
expresses his personality in the interrelations of 
the Trinity and in his contacts with the world. 
But how ‘“‘God’s body is . . . not to be connect- 
ed organically with matter or with energy as 
created force” while ‘“‘God’s body persists as the 
constant means and field of his activity” (p. 56) 
is difficult to see. Perhaps the difficulty lies in 
the ambiguity of the reference of the phrase “as 
created force.”’ Does this refer to “energy”’ or to 
“God’s body’’? Here, as in many other crucial 
sentences, there is a lamentable lack of care and 
precision in the writing. 

The place of time in the nature of God i 
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worked out through the concept of loving pur- 
pose, with the declaration that human freedom 
is preserved in that God foresees the general but 
not the particular consequences of human ac- 
tion, and human creativity becomes real in that 
it makes genuine contributions to the actualiza- 
tions of God’s purpose. 

Does this, however, lead to the conception of 
a finite God? Ferré insists that it does not. God 
is not limited either in power or in knowledge; 
but this is to be understood in terms of the dy- 
namic nature of the divine life. Evil occurs in 
relation to a pleasure-pain structure in space- 
time. But God as creator controls this structure 
for the realization of his ultimate purpose. He is 
continually reconstructing the past and the 
present through his love for the good ends which 
his perfect will envisages. It is in this sense that 
Ferré accepts the doctrine of the impassibility 
of God: that God transcends the suffering of 
man by seeing it in its ultimate perspective, not 
as now a part of the final good (that would ne- 
gate the reality of evil) but susceptible of a cor- 
rective inclusion in the eventual good of man. 
And this is the meaning of redemption. 

Section II of the volume works out the impli- 
cations of the first part for “the work of God”’ 
in creation, providence, revelation, incarnation, 
and the Kingdom of God. Creation is the con- 
sistent expression of the creative love of God 
and in this manner necessary to God; but all 
creation involves something new which is not in- 
cluded in what preceded it, and this is a creatio 
ex nihilo (or, perhaps, a better phrase might be 
ex mysterio). By recourse to a doctrine of levels, 
the author accepts evolution, and in such an on- 
going process creation is manifest as providence 
where emerging facts are used as means for the 
achievement of the ultimate goal. 

His chapter on revelation develops the posi- 
tion of an earlier work. Reason is seen as condi- 
tioned by the spiritual orientation of a man, and 
thus reason may or may not apprehend God. 
This will depend on the nature of man’s spirit. 
Yet, once the revelatior is received, it is possible 
to formulate its meaning for concrete existence 
through the use of reason. 

When God became man, revelation was 
“conclusive but never concluded.” Jesus Christ 
is the combination of specific historical happen- 
ing and the eternal meaning of God. The stories 
of the virgin birth he does not accept as sober 
history but as the dramatic way of insisting that 
God’s appearance in human form was a miracle; 
and this miracle was that ‘Jesus freely received 
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the Christ.” When this crucial statement is first 
made (p. 193), we do not know whether it means 
that Jesus by a free choice received the Christ or 
that Jesus was freely endowed with divinity. 
But later (p. 201) we are told that ‘‘the fullness 
of time is a conditional category dependent upon 
Jesus’ freedom and response” and that it was 
thus a growing achievement. The crucifixion is 
a culminating act of this dedication. Pervaded 
now by the divine power and love, Jesus Christ 
transcended the accidents of history in the res 
urrection, This is, in my judgment, the best- 
written chapter in the book. 

“The Christian conception of the last things 
. .. is squarely based on the eternal and faithful 
love of the sovereign Lord” and envisages “‘both 
the quality of life which God is and gives and 
the quantity which He bestows, which is as long 
as His own faithfulness.” 

The volume is full of suggestive insights, but 
I am continually troubled by Ferré’s tendency 
to beg questions by including in his preliminary 
definition of terms implications which are later 
made explicit as though they had been reached 
by empirical argument. The empirical data are 
subjected to redefinition in line with the initial 
proposition and then used to support that prop- 
osition. The unwary reader thus gets the impres- 
sion that he has been led by inductive reasoning 
to a conclusion, whereas that conclusion was ac- 
tually already contained in the implicit meaning 
of the proposition which defined the problem. 


Epwin E, AUBREY 


University of Pennsyloania 


The Christian Sacrifice. By W. NoRMAN Pir- 
TENGER. New York: Oxford 
Press, 1951. xi+ 205 pages. $3.50. 


University 


Written in a beautiful style, with many deli- 
cate allusions, Dr. Pittenger’s volume should 
prove to be a valuable devotional guide to 
Anglican communicants and an admirable 
source of homiletic material for Anglican clerics. 
Those who love the Book of Common Prayer, 
especially the American version of 1928, will 
find in The Christian Sacrifice a gentle and mov- 
ing justification of it, particularly of many 
passages now under severe criticism. It vaguely 
presupposes a High Church point of view but 
will, curiously enough, probably appeal far 
more intimately to those of Low Church predi 
lections because of its emotional warmth. Be- 
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ginning with a discussion of the context of the 
Sacrament within the church, the book con- 
tinues with a consideration of the scriptural ac- 
count of its origin and a brief notice of the 
development of the eucharistic idea in the first 
few centuries. After treating the various phases 
of the Lord’s Supper as action, sacrifice, com- 
munion, and presence, Pittenger concludes with 
sections on the ceremonial, on the social effect of 
the Sacrament, and its essential place in the 
church. 

For what it is—a devotional guide—the book 
is well done, but in other aspects it is certainly 
“fuzzy.”’ One misses the depth and clarity of 
Dix’s Shape of the Liturgy, and one longs for 
clear-cut precision, either Roman or Reformed. 
For instance, after passing in review the doc- 
trines of transubstantiation and consubstantia- 
tion and merely mentioning virtualism and 
receptionism, the author rejects them all and 
invents his own theory of the eucharistic 
presence, something called ‘“instrumentalism,” 
which he considers all-embracing. The reason 
for the lack of logic is not far to seek; Pittenger 
has no criteria. The Bible is mentioned, but not 
as a standard; the holy tradition is referred to, 
but not identified; the Catholic faith is invoked, 
but not as defined by Trent or Westminster or 
Augsburg. Even the Thirty-nine Articles and 
the Prayer Book rubrics, although favored in 
some respects, are repudiated in the advocacy 
of reservation and eucharistic devotions. While 
strangely defending a veritable presence of 
Christ’s humanity in the sacred species, the au- 
thor denies the creedal resurrection of the flesh 
and minimizes the Virgin Birth. And so cen- 
cerned is he to maintain a developmental view 
of the liturgy that he deliberately by-passes the 
evidence in the Apocalypse, which surely 
negates any “simplicity” of the primitive Mass. 
Moreover, the author often mistakes the use of 
italics for proof. 

In spite of the fact that one would like to have 
the issues drawn more tightly, there is much 
to commend in the volume. The redefinition of 
anamnesis is excellent. The importance of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews for liturgical usage 
among early Christians is amply demonstrated. 
The presentation of the Eucharist as action is 
strongly written, and the concept of sacrifice is 
correctly purified. The weakest chapter is the 
one on “The Eucharist as Presence’’—it will 
certainly not satisfy Roman, Lutheran, and Re- 
formed theologians and probably not many 
Anglican divines. The entire book is a beautiful 
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illustration of the so-called via media, a typical 
bit of Anglican compromise, a neat expression of 
“both-and” instead of “either-or.” 


ALLEN CABANISS 
University, Mississippi 


Four Philosophies and Their Practice in Educa- 
tion and Religion. By J. DONALD BUTLER. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. 551 pages. 
$4.00. 

The best review of the content of this book is 
found in the words of the author as he begins 
his concluding chapter (p. 483): 

This book has attempted a synoptic overview of 
four different philosophies (Naturalism, Idealism, 
Realism, Pragmatism). While it does not do justice 
to every shade of philosophic belief, it is hoped that 
it approximates a representation of most of the 
major problems and a majority of the solutions 
which have been proposed as answers to these prob- 
lems. At the same time that the most comprehen- 
sive pattern of the book is the comparative one, by 
which the four philosophic systems are set over 
against each other, this pattern has also been aug- 
mented by a historical treatment of each philosophy 
and a systematic synopsis of each. Somewhat more 
practical outworkings of each philosophy have been 
depicted by chapters which have presented each as 
a philosophy of education and a philosophy of 
religion. At the end of each section dealing with one 
of the four philosophies, an estimate of the strengths 
and weaknesses of that philosophy has been offered. 


The author then concludes the book with an 
outline of his own philosophy, which he feels 
is ‘an integration, not made in a corner, but 
wrought out in the light of the conflict” 
(presented by the four different schools of 
philosophy discussed). 

With the exception of one or two criticisms 
which follow, this reviewer cannot overexpress 
his enthusiasm for this book. It is the work of a 
genuine scholar, brilliantly organized and as 
readable as a good novel. In his efforts to show 
the practical implications of a philosophic sys- 
tem as it works itself out in the objectives and 
techniques of education and in the concepts of 
religion, the author has been able to re-estab- 
lish philosophic thinking in a position of vital 
importance and concern to every thinking per- 
son. He has made a significant contribution to 
the reuniting of educational theories and prac- 
tices to their deeper foundations in theology 
and metaphysics and has thus provided his 
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readers with a realistic experience of participat- 
ing in vital philosophic thought. 

Although the author has achieved a remark- 
able balance in his presentation of the four 
major patterns of thought, he nevertheless be- 
trays his bias for idealism long before he comes 
to the exposition of his own position in the 
concluding chapter. This is particularly ap- 
parent in the chapter on naturalism, where time 
after time the author slips in a value judgment 
in the exposition, leaving no doubt that he has 
little respect for the position. It seems to this re- 
viewer that Butler has missed something of what 
might be called the “agnostic” attitude of the 
naturalists or has mistaken it for a conclusive 
statement which the naturalists never intended. 
The naturalist bases his position primarily upon 
an acceptance of a point beyond which valid 
knowledge (verifiable) is not possible, owing to 
the nature of the human mind. He therefore 
holds that some of what the idealists get con- 
cerned about in their metaphysics, particularly, 
is beyond the pale of verifiable human knowl- 
edge. This is not, as Butler claims, oversimpli- 
fication but a thoroughgoing epistemological 
position. 

Teachers in each of the three fields—philos- 
ophy, education, religion—which are dealt with 
in this book will find it an extremely useful text. 
The first chapter, or Introduction, followed by a 
glossary, is a remarkably lucid exposition of the 
approaches to philosophy and should prove to 
be very helpful to the beginning student, as 
should the excellent Bibliography at the end. 
Also, the content of the book is not just another 
academic discussion but deals with the essentials 
out of which every man must make up his own 
personal confession of faith or philosophy. I 
would quite agree with Butler where he says in 
his concluding paragraph, “‘. . . however differ- 
ent the student’s emerging philosophy may be, 
either in pattern or substance, it will eventually 
be necessary for him to cope with those prob- 
lems with which we have wrestled here.”’ 

ALFRED W. PAINTER 


Stockton College 
Stockton, California 


Christian Love. By PauL E. JoHnson. New 
York and Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1951. 240 pages. $3.00. 


Dr. Johnson’s interpretation of Christian 
love takes its point of departure in the psycho- 
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logical understanding of personality. Despite his 
express intention, however, to “‘deal with hu- 
man experience in contrast to the supernatural 
questions of theology” (p. 5), he does have a 
perspective on the Christian faith which in- 
cludes many assumptions about God and his- 
tory. Rather than describe his book as a 
psychological approach to the meaning of love, 
it would be more accurate to say that it is a 
clearly written expression of one type of theol- 
ogy. In this case the elements in the theology 
are a personalistic self-psychology which makes 
use of fundamental concepts in modern depth 
psychology; an ethical content derived from the 
conception of democratic group living as de- 
veloped in modern educational theories and con- 
ceptions of group dynamics; and, finally, the 
doctrine of some modern liberalism that Chris- 
tian love is actually family love extended to a 
universal and all-inclusive dimension. 

Johnson identifies the strategy of love with 
the theory of pacifist social action. He is en- 
thusiastic about the significance of Gandhi’s 
techniques of nonviolence as the key to Chris- 
tian social strategy. And he is not bothered by 
the possibility that love may have to be seen as 
overcoming an ultimately tragic aspect of hu- 
man existence. “‘More average people will need 
to catch the urgency of our social task and 
volunteer to learn and practice and teach men- 
tal health with unfaltering enthusiasm until it 
becomes the vogue, the popular style of living 
that is irresistibly attractive and justly desired 
by the flavor of its fruits in gracious, healthful, 
harmonious social love”’ (p. 194). 

It is in his development of the psychological 
understanding of the self that Johnson appears 
to this reviewer most at home and most 
persuasive. There is much common sense and 
Christian sensitivity in his description of love 
as an operative process in the sex relationship, 
in the family, in the effort to achieve a better 
social order. He brings love into significant 
relation to the experience of personal growth in 
his analysis of the significance of “‘self-love as an 
essential element in all love” and in his apprecia- 
tion of the constructive place of conflict within 
the process. 

It should be recognized, however, that John- 
son goes far beyond psychology in his identifica- 
tion of Christian love with the perspective of 
liberal democratic pacifism, especially as 
worked out in middle-class optimistic American 
progressivism. The cheerfully bourgeois char- 
acter of the whole viewpoint is easily seen in one 
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look at Johnson’s illustrations of the “happy 
family” and the “typical courtship.”” One can- 
not deny that this is one interpretation of the 
Christian faith in a particular cultural setting. 
But it should be clear that it is not a viewpoint 
which follows directly from modern psychology. 
It is a theological viewpoint which makes many 
assumptions about man and history. Johnson 
would deepen his own view by considering seme 
of its real difficulties. Perhaps one could not say 
that one who defends this view of love should 
at least mention the criticism of it by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, which Johnson does not do. But he 
surely should take account of the questions 
which those who take the tragic view of history 
raise concerning the meaning of Christian love. 
From this viewpoint the love we see on the cross 
is not family love in a more universal dimension. 
It is a spirit which can fulfil all human love only 
because it transcends the kind of selective emo- 
tional involvements which go with human affec- 
tion. And, far from its becoming the vogue, 
“there was no form or comeliness by which 
we might desire him.” 

DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Essay on Human Love. By JEAN GUITTON. 
Translated by MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
xi+ 238 pages. $4.50. 


Here is a rare book, an essay on human love, 
probing the human spirit with a sureness and a 
metaphysical depth which recalls Pascal. Its 
author is a French Roman Catholic who obvi- 
ously stands close to modern movements in 
French philosophy, especially to the new “phi- 
losophy of the spirit.’’ He spent years as a pris- 
oner in war camps. Much of the book was writ- 
ten under that stress, which seems to have 
sharpened his perceptions. The method here is 
rational analysis and literary expression of the 
universals in experience. There are no case 
studies or clinica] explorations; but there is a 
solid grasp of human experience. The transla- 
tion reads beautifully. I have had no opportuni- 
ty to compare it with the original. 

Guitton seeks to distil the essences which 
characterize the origin, development, and con- 
summation of human love. His attention is con- 
centrated on the love of men and women; but 
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the context is the relation of human love to the 
agape of Christian faith. He sees sex as implant- 
ed in man for the sake of its ultimate fruition in 
the highest reaches of the human spirit. He 
agrees with the tradition of Christian mysticism 
that all the loves are ultimately one. Love seeks 
the fulfilment of life in the being of God which is 
beyond all fleshly embodiment. Yet Guitton 
disavows the Platonism which would transmute 
human love into the contemplation of abstract 
essence. The Christian agape brings together the’ 
eros of desire and the disinterested will of that 
divine love which is ultimately personal. 

Many will find Guitton less satisfactory 
when he is arguing for certain distinctively Ro- 
man Catholic positions. He declares that vir- 
ginity is a state spiritually superior to any 
other. While he makes an important point about 
the way in which the ideal of renunciation and 
that of the family may complement one another, 
this hardly proves the superiority of virginity. 
The whole argument gives somewhat the im- 
pression that the author is not quite certain how 
the case for the tradition here should be made. 

While the central essences of human life re- 
main the same, there is also a ceaseless develop- 
ment. Perhaps under the influence of Bergson, 
Guitton takes an imaginative look at the evolu- 
tion of sexual experience and meanings. Despite 
his appreciation of tradition, he holds that man- 
kind is now at the threshold of a ‘‘mutation.” 
We are at the stage when intellect and freedom 
will guide life in new ways beyond the simplici- 
ties of instinct. 

A review cannot give the real stature of this 
essay by summarizing its argument. The very 
subject demands the kind of intuitive grasp 
which lends itself to the aphoristic style of which 
Guitton is master. Some examples may suggest 
the richness which awaits the reader: “To sub- 
limate is not to deny but to assume.” ‘Love 
feeds upon the accidents of life, on crises, on mu- 
tual forgiveness, on trials overcome; it is modi- 
fied in secret by the rhythm and the wane of de- 
sire, it is transformed by the death of one of the 
pair.” “The lost soul is rarely cured by love for 
he fastens upon another lost soul.’’ And of exis- 
tentialism he says, “Will is cultivated only in 
order to relish the exercise of it.” The book is a 
valuable contribution to both philosophy and 
theology. 

Danie D. WILLIAMS 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 
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The Structure of the Divine Society. By F. W. 
DiLuistoNe. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1951. 263 pages. $4.00. 


This would seem to be an important contri- 
bution to current church-unity discussions and 
more particularly to those being carried on be- 
tween churches in the Presbyterian and in the 
Anglican traditions. 

The author sets out by a sort of simplified 
Motivforschung to discover in the Bible and 
church history the determinative principles for 
the structure of the church. The two most legiti- 
mate and adequate views of the nature of the 
church are the “organic” and the “covenantal’’; 
in other words, two analogies—the first “natu- 
ral” or biological and the second “‘personal”’ or 
moral. At least, all others may be subsumed un- 
der either one or the other of these two major 
types to the extent that they are truly Christian 
(i.e., biblical). 

In the third section, which is the most il- 
luminating and fruitful one of the book, there is 
presented the constructive and positive conclu- 
sions of the study. Here are briefly analyzed six 
types of Christian community: (1) the “monas- 
tic’ and “sectarian,” which are regarded as 
nonbiblical and the result of “foreign’”’ influ- 


ences; (2) the “imperial” and the “contractual,” 
which are distortions, or static versions, of the 


organic and covenantal, respectively; and 
(3) the “organic” and “covenantal,” neither of 
which by itself is satisiactory. The values and 
limitations of both major views are discussed. 
The not surprising conclusion is that both con- 
ceptions are essential to a proper understanding 
of the church. 

In the mind of the author the Anglican Com- 
munion embodies both the “organic” and the 
“covenantal”’ view; not, however, in any ideal 
or balanced harmony. Anglo-Catholic apologists 
are inclined to emphasize the organic character 
of the church to the exclusion of the covenantal 
viewpoint, and Anglican evangelicals err by 
simply reversing the positions. Both are equally 
mistaken in taking hold of one element in the 
life and thought of that particular church and 
exalting it to an ultimate and exclusive prin- 
ciple. 

The critical reader may well react to this 
book by feeling that it represents something of 
an oversimplification. For example, the Luther- 
an view is left out of the picture. The author 
states that this is due in part to the difficulty of 
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discovering precisely what the Lutheran doc- 
trine of the church is, if any. It may be suspect- 
ed that some of the problem is to be found in the 
fact that the Lutheran view does not fit neatly 
into either of the two main conceptions discov- 
ered by the author. There is, it would appear, a 
third viewpoint which is traceable from Paul, 
through Augustine, through Luther, down to 
contemporary Lutheran writers (notably Au- 
len), which emphasizes the community or fellow- 
ship of tove in the Holy Spirit. It is, of course, 
not “pure” in its development and various ex- 
pressions. It is the notion of the “company” or 
“family.” Perhaps Dr. Dillistone would think 
this a mixed form, a generally fuzzy idea. If so, 
then it is not too far removed from the Anglican 
view in many respects. 

Another point: the easy dismissal of the 
monastic and sectarian types as possible forms 
of the church would seem to ignore a good part 
of the history of Christian institutions. We 
might well grant that as definitive and ~ompre- 
bensive concepts for the structure of th ‘hurch 
the monastic life or the sect life are inadequate, 
but there is still the possibility that as socio- 
logical types they might well persist within the 
total life of the church. 

The organic conception is regarded by the 
author as unfortunate and even dangerous to 
the degree that it is understood in ontological 
rather than historically conditioned terms. The 
covenantal concept is thought to be clearly 
eschatological. Thus the question is raised for 
the reader as to why the organic character of the 
church should not be conceived as both onto- 
logical and eschatological and the convenantal, 
properly understood, as both historical and 
eschatological. Certainly there are many indi- 
cations that in Pauline thought the concept, 
“Body of Christ,” was an eschatological one as 
well as metaphorical and ontological. In like 
manner the whole Old Testament and New 
Testament would seem to bear witness to the 
historical character of the covenant or cove- 
nants and does not relegate the realization to 
the eschaton. This is to say that the schema of 
the author in setting the organic and covenantal 
concepts in such sharp contrast seems somewhat 
arbitrary. d 

Despite the difficulties found in certain de- 
tails as suggested in the foregoing, the book re- 
mains a provocative and fresh treatment which 
will help all in understanding the essential char- 
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acter of the church and thereby prove of value 
to the ecumenical discussion. 


ALDEN DREW KELLEY 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Evanston, Illinois 


Morals and Revelation. By H. D. Lewts. Lon- 
don; George Allen & Unwin, 1951. ix+258 
pages. $3.75. 

This is a collection of articles which appeared 
in various philosophic journals from 1945 to 
1950 and which are here published together be- 
cause, as the author explains in the Preface, 
they represent “‘the development of a fairly con- 
tinuous theme.” The theme is the autonomy of 
man’s moral and ethical insights as distin- 
guished from the claims of theology. 

The danger to morality posed by relativism 
and subjectivism is widely recognized. A danger 
coming from the opposite direction, that of reli- 
gion, is not usually considered, but Lewis sees 
one in the theological doctrines of Barth and 
Brunner. There is a third alternative between 
subjectivism and religious absorption, namely, 
the recognition that man’s own moral intuition 
gives knowledge of an objective “ought.” “Ethi- 
cal ideals cannot be regarded as immediate com- 
mands of God,” for even “in a godless universe 
it would still be wrong, for example, to be cruel”’ 
(p. 17). Lewis sees, against Barth, a Christian 
obligation to interfere in secular matters. The 
wickedness of Hitlerism, for instance, was not 
confined to its threat to religion. 

Lewis next examines the view that everyone 
must obey his own conscience. Since conscience 
is an individual matter, this principle leads to 
subjectivism. Yet it cannot be easily brushed 
aside, for we cannot deny that the moral worth 
of a person is determined by his conscientious- 
ness regardless of what his conscience may dic- 
tate and is therefore unaffected by ignorance of 
an objective duty. How Lewis reconciles this 
with his earlier statement that man’s intuition 
gives knowledge of objective duty is not ex- 
plained. He criticizes earlier views, such as that 


of Kant, for failure to take adequate account of ° 


moral perplexity, a criticism which seems obvi- 
ously justified. He concludes that we need a sub- 
sidiary meaning of ‘‘ought’’: there is a sense in 
which a person ought always to do what he be- 
lieves that he ought to do. Hence we should 
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pause before penalizing conscientious objectors. 
However, the opinions of other people are facts 
which, Lewis says, the conscientious objector 
should not ignore. 

An essay on “Collective Responsibility” ar- 
gues persuasively that responsibility is always 
of an individual. No one is, strictly speaking, re- 
sponsible for the wrongdoings of another. If sev- 
eral join in committing a crime, each is respon- 
sible for his part only. If a poor widow steals a 
loaf of bread, she alone is responsible for the 
stealing, although another may be responsible 
for her poverty. 

In discussing “Moral Freedom in Recent 
Ethics,”’ Lewis considers the paradox involved 
in making the moral worth of a person depend 
on the motives from which he acts while it is 
evident that a person cannot control his mo- 
tives; at least he cannot at the moment in ques- 
tion. 

A chapter on “Guilt and Freedom” con- 
demns recent ethical writings for paying inade- 
quate attention to guilt. Guilt is an irreducible 
fact of the mora) life. It is a ‘“‘betrayal of what 
I take to be my duty by which my conduct be- 
comes directly morally evil and blameworthy”’ 
(p. 158), and it cannot be reduced to psychologi- 
cal reactions such as blame, remorse, and indig- 
nation, which presuppose it. It is a “terrible re- 
ality”? (p. 161). And it requires freedom. 

A discussion of “Some Ambiguities of Mysti- 
cal Thought” recalls the historical paradoxes 
which have led to the view that God transcends 
our reason and contrasts the philosophical view 
of God as transcendent with “the living God of 
Abraham” required by religion. 

Under the title “Art and Revelation” Lewis 
notes some parallels between aesthetic and reli- 
gious experience. In both art and religion mys- 
tery and illumination are one—God is both 
mystery and light—and the validity of the ex- 
perience cannot be tested outside the experience 
itself. 

A concluding essay “On Poetic Truth” 
stresses the particularity of what poetry ex- 
presses, in contrast to abstract, universal prin- 
ciples, which are the concern of philosophy and 
science, 

The book is convincingly written and fur- 
nishes a needed corrective to some of the ex- 
treme doctrines now current. 

S. §. S. BROWNE 


University of Cincinnati 
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Introduction to the New Testament. By 
Ricuarp Hearp. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1951. 268 pages. $3.00. 


Richard Heard has covered a familiar field 
with thoughtfulness and clarity. His book is 
written for the beginner, and his views are, on 
the whole, those of the central tradition of 
British scholarship, A distinguishing feature of 
the book is the author’s explicit attempt to re- 
late the questions of the historical origin and 
value of the New Testament to the religious 
problems of the Christian. 

About half the book is devoted to the Gospels 
and the life of Jesus. Heard’s discussion of the 
period of oral tradition recognizes that large 
parts of the Synoptic Gospels were transmitted 
as small units, but he holds that the Marcan 
outline is substantially reliable. Matthew is 
late; the author relied principally on written 
sources. Luke, however, was written by the 
companion of Paul, who used Mark and ‘“Q” 
but also had access to ora) sources, The narra- 
tive of John contains valuable historical ma- 
terials, while the discourses are built up around 
genuine words of Jesus. 

On these views the author sketches the life of 
Jesus and deals briefly with Jesus’ teaching. He 
discounts the apocalyptic element in Jesus’ 
proclamation. “When Jesus’ belief in an inter- 
va) of time between his resurrection and the final 
end of the worid is grasped, the whole of his 
teaching gains a new emphasis and importance. 
The eschatological element becomes the tem- 
poral framework within which the spiritual 
message is contained” (p. 127). 

Heard’s discussion of the growth of the 
church is based mainly on the Acts narrative, 
but the harmonistic tendency of Acts is noted. 
There was no one pattern of organization 
within the early church. In his discussion of the 
Epistles, Heard prefers apostolic authorship for 
James, I Peter, and Jude; Ephesians and the 
Pastorals are post-Pauline. 

The final section, on the Book of Revelation, 
contains the author’s discussion of the meaning 
of apocalyptic in the New Testament generally. 
Apocalyptic in Revelation, as in sections of the 
Gospels, is a materializing of the essentially 
spiritual message of Jesus, The Gospel of John, 
in spite of its late date, preserves a truer and 
more spiritual comprehension of the words of 


An 


Jesus. 
It can be seen from this sketch that the main 


thrust of Heard’s book is directed to the exam- 
ination of the historical trustworthiness of the 
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New Testament record and that, on the whole, 
he finds this trustworthiness high. The principal] 
aberration is the materializing apocalyptic 
which has crept in at certain points. Historical 
trustworthiness is important religiously because 
the Christian must have access to the real, his- 
torical Jesus. Contact with the faith of the early 
church, alone, would be an insufficient founda- 
tion for the religion of the Incarnation, The au- 
thor’s general position—that the recovery of 
Jesus as a historical person is extensively pos- 
sible—is well supported, though many students 
will disagree with the author’s solution of vari- 
ous specific problems. 

For Heard, the problem of historical investi- 
gation is principally the detecting of distortions, 
He presupposes an originally neutral historical 
object. In his book eschatology is a minor 
theme. Such current theological topics as the 
role of symbolism in religion, Heilsgeschichte, 
and “de-mythologizing”’ find little or no echo 
in his work. Though the religious interpretation 
of history has other aspects than those here 
emphasized, this book furnishes a useful intro- 
duction to the field of “introduction” and re- 
minds the theologian that he is, in Christianity, 
ultimately bound to history, 

WILLIAM A. BEARDSLEE 


Emory Unitersity 


A Study in St. Mark. By AustTIN Farrer. Lon- 
don: Dacre Press, 1951. vilit+-398 pages. 255. 
The author begins by finding a pattern in the 

thirteen specific healing narratives: “four and 

one’’; “three and (a blank)’’; “‘two and one’’; 

“one and one.” The blank is explained because 

the third miracle in the preceding “‘block”’ is a 

resurrection that needs no supplement (5:41 f.). 

In the other cases the second “one’’ is annexed 

to a previous block miracle (e.g., the hand of 

3:1-5 pairs with the feet of 2:1-12). Now such 

annexes may be disregarded, so that the 

emerging pattern is four-three-two-one, The 
three types of cure (exorcism, cleansing, and 
restoration) are reduced to two, the negative 
and the positive, by taking exorcism and 
cleansing together. If you dislike this nomen- 
clature, “power of water” and “power of 

Spirit” may be substituted as Marcan imagina- 

tive thought-forms, for “there is no difficulty in 

supplying St. Mark with plausible terms” (p. 

46). More ingeniously still, the basic pattern is 

shown to be twofold: four equals two plus two, 
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and there is a simple two; the three healings in 
the second block occur in chapter 5 and make 
up a pair because the second and third are inter- 
twined (compare a man and a woman-with-a- 
child-in-her-arms!); and the block of one is two- 
fold, for it is both exorcism (9:25) and restora- 
tion (9:27). 

On the basis of this pattern, we discover five 
double cycles divided at 3:12, 6:56, 9:1, 13:2, 
and 16:8. Each begins with an apostolic 
calling, and, if there are apparent exceptions at 
7:1 and 13:3, our author can easily explain 
them. 

Next we are told that the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter prefigures that of Jesus: is it not eighth 
in the series of healings? Jesus rose on a first day 
that is also an eighth. ‘“Prefigurement”’ is 
everywhere: cycle one is fulfilled in cycle two; 
cycle three in the fourth; but cycle five is the 
fulfilment of cycle two. Indeed, the first two 
cycles (chaps. 1-6) constitute a gospel in 
miniature and act as type for the last two 
(chaps. 9-16). The third cycle is a kind of inter- 
lude: it prefigures the period from Easter to the 
End of the World. Similarly, the secret cleansing 
of leprosy prefigures or is “opened” by the pub- 
lic cleansing of hematorrhea; and the riddles 
(parables) of Jesus will be proclaimed publicly 
to the world after Pentecost. This explains the 
so-called ‘Messianic Secret” in Mark. The 
unique status of Jesus is veiled within his 
mighty acts (divine Spirit or Beelzebul?) and 
his gracious words. Mark 4:10-13 refer to the 
purpose of parabolic riddles in general; 4:14-20 
to the Sower in particular. The Kingdom has 
come with power, but its acknowledgment is 
merely prefigured during the ministry of Jesus 
(cf. C. H. Dodd on Mark 9:1 in The Parables of 
the Kingdom, p. 53, 0. 1). 

Son of Man, the symbolism of numbers, and 
the tribal significance of the twelve apostles are 
also considered. 

This is certainly an important book, though 
many will be irritated by its ingenious juggling. 
Iam not convinced that Farrer’s pattern in the 
healing stories is not an imposition; it is very 
subtle and artificial. He properly insists that 
the form-critic must wait for the interpreter of 
St. Mark, but the unity of the Gospel can be 
demonstrated without his elaborate scheme. On 
the whole, a brilliant tour de force. 

Slips which should be corrected are: “or,” 
page 47, line 9; “they,” page 75, line 32; 
“there,” page 134, line 36; “elects,” page 138, 
line 16. On pages 36 and 206 singular verbs are 
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wanted after “none”; “centred round,” page 
267, should be “centred in’’; “like she’”’ on page 
135 sounds dreadful. 


GEORGE JOHNSTON 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 


The Condensed Bible: A Guide for Inspirational 
Reading with Commentary. By W1utaM A. 
Cocke. New York: Exposition Press, 1951. 
517 pages. $4.00. 

An increasing realization of the inexhaustible 
significance of the Bible has led in recent years 
to repeated publishing adventures in presenting 
it more invitingly. Here is another and con- 
fident endeavor of that kind—the confidence 
not only being expressed in the author’s own 
Foreword and Preface but being emphasized 
by the inclusion of a eulogistic Introduction by 
Dr. A. C. Knudson, and five following pages of 
“Reviews by Other Eminent Churchmen,”’ Says 
Mr. Cocke: “This condensed edition of the 
Bible is intended for busy men and women who 
otherwise would probably never read the Scrip- 
tures at all.’’ An admirable objective, certainly. 
Attractive also would seem to be the promise to 
include in such a condensation “everything of 
moral and spiritual value, everything of poetic 
beauty and literary charm” which the whole 
Bible contains. But a reviewer begins to be 
dubious when he notes the author’s statement 
that from the 31,173 verses in the Bible he has 
selected 7,564, and that, in so doing, “the grain 
has been winnowed from the straw; the wheat 
from the chaff.” 

That, of course, is a highly exaggerated and 
self-defeating claim. According to the inference 
which it contains, all the first chapter of 
Genesis, every and any word about Cain and 
Abel and Noah, all the story of Esau’s tossing 
away his birthright, the entire first chapter of 
the Gospel of Matthew, all but the first four 
verses of the first chapter of Luke (the Mag- 
nificat being within the long portion omitted), 
and the accounts in both Matthew and Luke of 
the temptation of Jesus, are “chaff.” Those 
are only some of the extraordinary gaps left in 
this truncated representation of the Bible. 
Cocke’s method of selection has been one in 
which it is difficult to discern any reasonable or 
consistent principle. He obviously has disliked 
and dropped out those parts of the Bible in 
which the miraculous and the supernatural 
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most appear; but by what imaginable sense of 
interest value was he led to omit the entire 
story of Samson and Delilah; every chronicle 
concerning, and even the bare name of, Elijah; 
and all the Book of Amos? 

But if one may forget the limitations of the 
work and its too sweeping claims, there are 
honest tributes that may be paid to it. Although 
much that one would expect of the Bible is 
surprisingly omitted, some of its vast richness 
is here; and the form in which it is presented 
may attract to it a considerable number of 
“busy men and women who otherwise would 
probably never read the Scriptures at all.”’ To- 
gether with his biblical excerpts, Cocke has 
given brief notes on the history and character of 
the various books which are brief and simple 
and in nearly every case genuinely enlightening 
and helpful. And one can recognize with glad- 
ness the essentially religious devotion which 
Cocke has revealed in this book’s Dedication. 


W. RussELL BowIE 


Union Theological Seminary 


Later Greek Religion. Edited by EDwyN BEVAN. 
(“Library of Greek Thought.”) Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1950. xl+ 234 pages. $3.00. 


The Beacon Press is performing a valuable 
service in reissuing five volumes of the “Library 
of Greek Thought,” so long unavailable. The 
present volume is one of the most noteworthy of 
these selections from Greek literature and 
philosophy. The passages are chosen, as might 
be expected from Professor Bevan’s well-known 
interests, to point the resemblances and the dif- 
ferences between Christianity and the religions 
into the midst of which it plunged. He knew and 
loved the excellencies of both and in his choice 
of illustrative material made no attempt to be- 
little either. His selections show the many simi- 
larities between the paganism and the Chris- 
tianity of the period; yet he never fails to state 
and exhibit the basic differences which sepa- 
rated them. 

The translations chosen are competent and 
idiomatic. They read easily. Many are from the 
best-known English versions of the authors 
quoted. Others are the work of Bevan himself. 

The greatest value of the volume is found in 
its admirable choice of passages from the early 
Stoics and from the Neo-Platonists. Teachers 
of Greek philosophy and of early Christian 
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thought have now at their disposal a volume 
which can safely and easily be assigned to 
students. While students in college or even in 
divinity courses cannot be expected to read 
largely in the original sources of this period, 
some acquaintance with these sources, other 
than that which is offered by the dry summaries 
of manuals, is necessary if these students are to 
understand the ideas of the modern world and 
of the modern church. The selections are no 
mere illustrations of word usages. They are of 
sufficient length to offer a context which really 
illuminates the thought and sentiment of the 
world from which they sprang. 

A peculiarly helpful feature of the volume 
is Bevan’s thirty-page Introduction. I do not 
know where to find a clearer, more succinct 
and accurate, more interestingly presented, 
statement of the inward meaning of late Greek 
thought. 

Bevan’s Introduction raises the difficult 
question of the real religion of the better 
Stoics and .Neo-Platonists. They say beautiful 
things about God and the reverence due God. 
They also assert that the real God is the God 
within, i.e., the self. Do they think of God as 
really existing outside the self, a being with 
whom one can hold converse, or are they merely 
maintaining that the reverence and respect 
shown by human beings generally to what they 
conceive to be gods who can help should really 
be shown to one’s own inner self, where alone 
real help is to be found? 


Joun W. BEARDSLEE, JR. 


Theological Seminary 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


The Originality of St. Matthew. By B. C. But- 
LER. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1951. vii+179 pages. $3.75. 

This is a deceptive book. There is much 
critical scholarship in it and much that looks 
like critical scholarship, but the work is basical- 
ly conditioned by the official Roman Catholic 
dogma regarding the origins and interrelation- 
ships of the Synoptic Gospels. There is no im- 
primatur to warn the reader of this, and the 
author's “solutions”’ are not clearly stated until 
the last chapter is reached. Some intimations of 
the situation, however, are reflected in some 
startling invective in which the author impugns 
the veracity, honesty, and intelligence of several 
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of the greatest of Protestant scholars who have 
worked in this area. On the other hand, after all 
this blood and thunder he has no really con- 
structive solution to offer but ends weakly with 
a variation of the theory of Vosté and other 
Catholic scholars designed to reconcile the gen- 
erally accepted “priority of Mark” with the 
dogma of the “originality of Matthew.” 

Abbott Butler puts this in terms which char- 
acterize Mark as the autobiography of Peter, 
comprising a transcript from oral instruction in 
which ‘St. Peter made use of Matthew” as a 
source with which to jog his memory. Along 
with this goes the dependence of Luke upon 
Matthew. 

A serious deficiency in the work stems from a 
neglect of important contemporary scholarship 
in the study of the Gospels, as well as of much 
significant research of the past, particularly in 
Germany and America. Essential factors in 
Synoptic study are therefore either overlooked 
or given cavalier dismissal, and the total argu- 
ment is addressed to an unreal situation so far 
as Protestant scholarship is concerned. 

Multiple-scurce hypotheses and the contri- 
butions of “form-criticism” are ignored, the 
whole study being based upon an anachronistic 
and rigid two-document theory. Inadequate 
consideration is given to historical situations 
and insufficient recognition to the presence of 
redactional material in the Gospels. There is al- 
most no attention to textual variation and to 
the possibilities of assimilation of texts in trans- 
mission. 

Another weakness in the study is an eclecti- 
cism and inconsistency of procedure which in 
view of the author’s imputation of dishonesty to 
other scholars calls to mind the familiar apho- 
rism on glass houses. Thus in attacking the “Q”’ 
hypothesis—as traditionally conceived and not 
as modified by recent research—Butler finds it 
convenient in chapters i and ii to abandon his 
literary-source standpoint and to explain certain 
agreements of Matthew and Luke and of Luke 
and Mark as “reminiscences.” This particular 
trick is exposed by the author himself when he 
writes on page 7 that ‘“‘one shal] discover cases, 
however, where Luke’s reminiscences [of Mark] 
almost amounts to copying.’’ Another deceptive 
inconsistency here is in an emphasis on Lukan 
characteristics in passages parallel to Matthew 
without concurrent attention to Matthean 
characteristics, thus making it possible to affirm 
that Matthew is indistinguishable from “Q,” 
and hence that “Q” is unnecessary (e.g., pp. 52 
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ff.). Again it is difficult to understand the “uni- 
tary composition and homogeneous structure” 
of Matthew when editorial methods are depict- 
ed as “psychologically and artistically impos- 
sible.” No one could conceive of Matthew as 
that “original,’’ and, indeed, Butler himself in 
chapter iii finds it necessary to admit that parts 
of the Sermon on the Mount were “edited into” 
the text by Matthew. 

It is true that the various difficulties which 
have beset the usual “solutions” of the Synoptic 
problem are here well illustrated in detail. And 
this is the chief value of the book. But they are 
not essentially new, and they have been stated 
before also with the same general purpose, for 
example, in H. G. Jameson’s Origins of the Syn- 
optic Gospels (1922). Recent studies in the area 
of “form-criticism”’ and Gospel origins point to 
the oral paradosis as of increasing significance in 
any attempt to resolve such ambiguities as re- 
main in the theories of Synoptic interrelation- 
ships. Contrariwise, the proposal of Abbot 
Butler raises more problems and more serious 
problems than it supposedly solves. 

ALLEN WIKGREN 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


The Hebrew Impact on Western Civilization. 
Edited by DAGoBERT D. RungEs. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. xv-+922 pages. 
$10.00. 

This encyclopedic production summarizes 
the contributions made toward progress, in 
Europe and the Americas, by Judaism as a cul- 
ture and by Jews as individuals. It covers the 
fields of global exploration, military matters, po- 
litical science, public office, law, sociology, social 
service, modern science, medicine, music, art, 
the dance, literature, drama, the theater, films, 
journalism, philosophy, and religion. This work 
shows how the concepts formulated by the 
prophets, lawgivers, and sages of Israel have 
provided the framework for that democracy 
and religion which undergird the civilization of 
the Western world: Even though it is the work 
of seventeen contributors, there is little duplica- 
tion. Following each chapter are footnotes and 
bibliographies, listing from fifteen to twenty 
major articles or books for those who wish to 
pursue further study. The Index covers forty- 
three pages. 

During the Middle Ages, and well into mod- 
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ern times, Jews were mostly cooped up in 
ghettos by Christian persecution. Jewish con- 
tributions to Western civilization are therefore 
largely either ancient or ultra-modern. The reli- 
gious influence upon the West is an example of 
the former. It came largely in ancient times by 
way of the Old Testament, from intertestament 
literatures, and through interaction with the 
Christian community in New Testament times. 
The wall of religious separation that has since 
been raised is one of the supreme tragedies of 
history. Except for it, one might have expected 
religious contributions from Judaism in modern 
times comparable to those made in music and 
the sciences. Even so, much that has come to be 
called ‘‘Christian” represents but “the lengthen- 
ing shadows of Hebraic ideas and influences” 
(p. 820). 

Only since the eighteenth century have the 
universities, the professions, and the vocations 
been thrown open to Jews, and only in the 
nineteenth may it be said that they are com- 
paratively emancipated. Since then their con- 
tributions to the life of humanity have been 
phenomenal. It takes four pages to list the 
names of Jews who were founders and editors 
of mathematical periodicals alone. The great 
medical advance has occurred in those countries 
which have admitted Jews freely to medical 
education and practice. 

The triumph of Germany as the cultural and 
scholarly capital of the world was due primarily 
to the large Jewish population rather than to the 
native Germans. As the French scholar Renan 
put it, “Germany, after devoting herself en- 
tirely to military life, would have had no talent 
if it were not for the Jews.”’ Germany might 
have won the recent war if she had not exiled 
that imposing array of Jewish mathematicians 
and scientists who have been largely responsible 
for developing atomic fission. There is some- 
thing prophetic about the line of continuity 
from Isaiah to Einstein. 

It is a significant achievement to have all 
this material brought between one set of covers 
for ready reference. This book should open the 
eyes of all Gentile readers who accept the axiom 
that all good comes from our ‘“Christian”’ 
civilization. This succession of chapters should 
make us mindful of how much we stand in- 
debted to the Hebrew genius which has con- 
tributed so abundantly to our common life. 


ROLLAND WOLFE 


Western Reserve University 
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The Burned-over District: The Social and 
Intellectual History of Enthusiastic Religion 
in Western New York, 1800-1850. By 
Wuitney R. Cross. Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. xiii+-383 pages. $5.00. 

If such documentation were necessary (and 
unfortunately it is not) this study might be 
taken as primary evidence in substantiation of 
Herbert Butterfield’s comment that 
sometimes historical students take tremendous 
trouble with the details of their researches, but when 
they come to the important point where they build 
up the larger framework of their story or draw their 
final conclusions, or pretend to extract from the 
narrative its teaching value, they are liable to be- 
come very casual and to be totally unaware of the 
processes that are taking place in their minds [His- 
tory and Human Relations, p. 165]. 


For one who shares Butterfield’s view of what 
the “important point” in historical studies is, 
reviewing this book presents a problem in 
balance. One must, on the one hand, recognize 
the great competence of the research done— 
the obvious diligence and care expended in 
finding and using the scattered sources. But, on 
the other hand, one must note that the “larger 
framework” and “final conclusions” reflect the 
kind of unawareness that Butterfield laments. 

The study is certainly right in general con- 
ception and intent, for it seems clear enough that 
such intensive cross-sectional studies of limited 
areas during a limited period that test currently 
accepted general interpretations of the history 
of religion in America are greatly needed today. 
And no better area could be found than the so- 
called “burned-over district”? of New York 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
For there practically all the “isms” experi- 
enced luxuriant growth—revivalism, anti- 
Masonry, temperance, Mormonism, Adventism, 
perfectionism, spiritualism, and “‘most of the 
minor ultraisms.”’ 

The general interpretative motif that is here 
put to the test is that revivalism and these other 
isms—which the author calls religious ‘“‘en- 
thusiasm” or “excitement” —are “frontier” phe- 
nomena. 

The greatest contribution of the work seems 
to be that Cross, by intensive study of the social 
and economic backgrounds of these movements, 
makes a good case for supposing that this is not 
true. In fact, his studies and maps indicate that 
success for all these isms really “coincided close- 
ly with Yankee derivation, social maturity, su- 
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perior education, and at least average prosper- 
ity’ (p. 226). It is a fair conclusion from the 
evidence presented that “the only part of the 
Burned-over District which can fairly be cailed 
frontier after 1825 . . . exhibited the most com- 
plete indifference to the religious and social 
excitements of the time” (p. 70), which belong, 
rather, “to a stage of economy either of full or of 
closely approaching agrarian maturity” (p. 76). 

Exponents of the frontier thesis have usually, 
when pressed, fallen back upon a very elastic 
definition of the “frontier.’”’ And it might be 
argued by some that Cross gives his case away 
with the admission that the social change from 
frontier to maturity had been so rapid that it 
“could hardly be comprehensive, affecting 
equally every social habit and condition, [and 
hence] definite vestiges of youthful [‘frontier’?] 
character therefore remained evident in 1835” 
(p. 78). But this is, at the most, a warning to 
those who would apply the frontier thesis in 
any simple fashion and does not materially 
affect the author’s position. 

Had the author stressed this documented 
criticism of the applicability of the frontier 
thesis to these isms and made it central in his 
conclusions, the study might occupy a definite 
and important place in the historiography of 
religion in America. But, unfortunately, it is 
lagely buried in the body of the book, while in 
the author’s mind the study seems to point to 
such innocuous general conclusions as that on 
page 355: “Internal factors had operated to 
create the enthusiasm in the first quarter of the 
century, and a retrospective view of the second 
quarter suggests that internal causes bore also 
upon its decline.” 

The author’s general attitude toward his 
subject matter is suggested by the casual refer- 
ence to the work as “a history of religious 
aberrations” (p. 351). In the absence of any 
definite indication of what he conceives “‘nor- 
mal” religion to be, the reader is left to piece 
this out from scattered hints. For example, the 
author places on the credit side of “religious en- 
thusiasm” that it “built a path . . . toward the 
more modern conceptions of liberal religion 
...”’ (p. 357); and he considers spiritualism as 
“probably a further step on the path to re- 
ligious modernism of some variety” (p. 348). An 
intimation of what “liberal religion” or ‘“re- 
ligious modernism” is conceived to be is per- 
haps found in the opinion that “theology is a 
very nearly dead subject” now (p. 108). Then 
there is the apparent adverse criticism of the 
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Universalists because they did not “follow the 
rule of expediency in all things’’ (p. 324). 

In the dark all cats are gray, and in the con- 
text of such a murky view of religion it is not 
surprising to find that many important distinc- 
tions are blurred and pretty much all living 
forms of religious expression are seen as “en- 
thusiasm” or “excitement” or “aberrations” — 
except perhaps a vague “religious modernism”’ 
for which “theology” is a very nearly dead 
subject. 

SipnEy E. MEAD 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Holy Wisdom. By AvuGusTINE BAKER. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 667 pages. 
$5.00. 


The Journal of John Woolman. Edited by 
JANET P. Wuitney. Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Press, 1950. 233 pages+xv. $2.75. 


Augustine Baker’s Holy Wisdom is a welcome 
revival of a spiritual classic that has put three 
centuries deeply in its debt. Here is the con- 
templative side of the Benedictine spirituality, 
put with a sureness of touch and a maturity that 
have never been surpassed. The preparation for 
prayer, the use of vocal prayer, the statement of 
the lower reaches of mental prayer and how 
these are prepared for by vocal prayer, the 
shrewd counsel on returning to vocal prayer 
when mental prayer wanders, the cautious but 
wholesome account of the upper reaches of 
mental prayer—all of these are given with 
classic clarity in this volume. 

One of the perennial seekers comes to the 
writer of this book to get a really stern ascetic 
course of training and craves really heavy 
crosses to be laid upon him. Augustine Baker, 
having inquired of the seeker’s willingness to 
bear any burden, gives him his instruction: He 
is to take every event from waking in the morn- 
ing until retiring again at night as though it 
came from the hand of God. This is the cross 
that will test him most of all and is the one he 
suggests that all spiritual record-breakers might 
well lay on themselves in order to see how soon 
they wince before the most simple of all formulas 
of training. 

This is a solid book and will give down its 
treasures only at the price of careful study. It 
will repay the most concentrated attention for 
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those who are serious in their desire to under- 
stand the inner structure of sane counsel for 
growth in the life of inward dedication. 

John Woolman’s journal has appeared in a 
new format under the editorship of Janet 
Whitney. The Whittier edition which had for so 
long been a standard text had been out of print 
for some little time, and the Religious Society of 
Friends requested that, instead of reprinting it, 
a new edition that had been checked again with 
the original manuscripts be issued. Janet Whit- 
ney, whose biography of John Woolman has 
become the standard interpretation of Woolman 
in this generation, undertook the task, and this 
excellent edition appeared as a result. 

The journal itself is a piece of eighteenth- 
century American literature that has been uni- 
versally recognized as a window into the most 
tender of consciences in that century. Here the 
Christian religion is shown in its inner depth 
and in its relentless social demands as at few 
other points since the Reformation. The journal 
is most readable and tells its story with a 
masterly understatement that endears the 
writer to the one who reads. It is interesting to 
compare this autobiography with that of 
Benjamin Franklin, a contemporary who has 
never been accused of having hidden his light 
under a bushel or of any excess of modesty. 

There is in Woolman’s story the account of 
an American saint that emerges with perhaps 
a single reservation. The journal gives no ap- 
parent record of joy, and it is hard to conceive 
of a saint who does not spill over with this qual- 
ity. Woolman feels the sorrows of the slaves he 
sought to free; but that holy gaiety that wells 
up in the ones who have known the blessed re- 
lease seems to be strangely missing in this great 
document of his. The singleness of mind, the 
following-out of the inward leading regardless 
of the cost, the being baptized into a feeling 
sense of the world’s suffering—these were all 
Woolman’s in abundant measure. Only the holy 
joy seems absent. It raises certain questions 
about Protestant piety which are not easy ones 
to answer. 

This volume will be an admirable one to pass 
on this treasure to another generation of Ameri- 
can readers, and Henry Regnery’s skill in 
putting it out in such a beautiful volume is 
something for which gratitude can be properly 


expressed. 


Dovc as V. STEERE 
Haverford College 
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The Life of Baron von Huegel. By MICHAEL DE 
LA BEDOYERE. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 366 pages. $5.00. 


The author of this Life confesses to having 
owed the best of his spiritual guidance for the 
last twenty-five years to the Baron. His concern 
has been to set forth the man in his personal re- 
lations, with little attempt at systematizing his 
religious and philosophical teaching. These per- 
sonal relations, relatively serene before the 
1890’s and after 1914, involved von Huegel in 
the intervening period in the tremendous con- 
troversy over modernism, which thus becomes 
the focus of the biography. Forty volumes of 
diaries were at De la Bedoyére’s disposal, to- 
gether with vast quantities of unpublished let- 
ters. From the latter, he intimates, a second vol- 
ume of Selected Letters may be looked for. 

De la Bedoyére considers most fascinating of 
all the correspondence between von Huege] and 
his wife in the early years of their marriage. The 
sixty pages or so which he devotes to the 
Baron’s first forty years do humanize him and 
set him in the context of the English Catholic 
aristocracy in the seventies and eighties. It is 
well to realize the pressures von Huegel endured 
from mother, wife, brother, and sister, as well as 
his concern lest his own condemnation affect the 
marriage prospects of his daughters. His success 
with the religious education of his own children, 
and his devotion in later years to the same tasks 
with other children and young people, is an im- 
pressive witness to his own religious genuine- 
ness. The real significance of his life, nonethe- 
less, is to be found in his part in the modernist 
controversy. To this reviewer the “most fasci- 
nating” correspondence revealed in this study 
is that with Mignot, whose role in the whole 
movement, as De la Bedoyére suggests, is still 
to be delineated adequately. 

De la Bedoyére is more frank than most of 
his predecessors with regard to von Huegel’s 
modernism. He affirms that the Baron was un- 
questionably a modernist and in fact the chief 
personal leader of the movement. The dearest 
friends of his mature years were Loisy and Tyr- 
rell. He approved and championed their con- 
demned writings, supported the practice of 
pseudonymous publication, and urged both to 
submit to official discipline only conditionally. 
He incurred himself the excommunication laid 
upon those who defended views condemned by 
the Biblical Commission and by Lamentabili 
and Pascendi. He refused to accept from the 
former the defense of the “Comma Johan- 
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neum”’ as authentic; in reply to the decision on 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch he 
published with Briggs The Papal Commission 
and the Pentateuch, and a fortnight before the 
Commission proclaimed the historical character 
and apostolic authorship of John, von Huegel 
sent in his article affirming the contrary posi- 
tions to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. In such 
matters he tried to argue that the Biblical Com- 
mission had no authority beyond the scholarly 
standing of its individual members. But also of 
the papal encyclical Lamentabili he felt it impos- 
sible to accept all in full sincerity and could not 
subscribe to it formally. He had engineered a 
testimonial letter in support of Loisy in 1906 
with twelve signatures and offered to publish it 
if Loisy’s adhesion to Lamentabili should be de- 
manded. (De la Bedoyére does not publish it.) 
He was the chief inspiration and prophet of the 
modernist council in the Tyro] who met and de- 
termined to continue despite the encyclical. 
After all the fulminations of Pascendi he con- 
tributed to Rinnovamento even when all those 
connected with it were declared excommunicat- 
ed and even for a time considered taking over 
the editing. But while the Baron had thus in- 
curred excommunication on more than one 
count, he continued to frequent the sacraments, 
and in his case, unlike that of Maude Petre, the 
hierarchy never actually enforced the ban 
(p. 207). 

In justification of his refusal to submit in act 
or in spirit, the Baron set forth a view of the 
limits of church authority over conscience and 
historical fact. The current ultramontane view 
that authority was independent of public evi- 
dence in determinations of historical fact seemed 
to him novel and dubiously Catholic. The posi- 
tion set forth in “Official Authority and Living 
Religion” is described as “Protestant”? by his 
biographer. 

While granting that von Huegel was thus 
modernist in his attitude to church authority 
and in many specific opinions on biblical] mat- 
ters, De la Bedoyére contends that he was never 
a modernist in the “historical and Condemned 
sense” (p. 228). His Christology, to be sure, as 
in his Quinsaire article (June, 1904), was hetero- 
dox, and his later agreement with Troeltsch on 
the givenness and transcendence of God was 
not so strong in the early years as it might have 
been, much as was the case with Tyrrell. But 
von Huegel belongs for De la Bedoyére in a 
“sound Catholic side’’ of the modernist move- 
ment (p. 182) along with the Rinnovamento 
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group and in contrast to Loisy and Hébert. De 
la Bedoyére cannot decide about Tyrrell. Most 
of the time he puts him with Loisy in a ‘“‘funda- 
mentally different camp” (p. 172), with a 
“quite different’ religion from the Baron, and 
accuses him of playing a “double game” (p. 
216). But then he finds him inconsistent (p. 228) 
and once “Catholic at heart and Christian to the 
core’’ (p. 216). In this he is perhaps only follow- 
ing the Baron’s lead, for the contrast is striking 
between von Huegel’s vehement and uncritical 
partisanship of Loisy and his reserve toward the 
far more deeply Christian Tyrrell. 

De la Bedoyére’s attempt to discriminate be- 
tween two wings of the modernists, while an im- 
provement on Pascendi, seems still too simple to 
comprehend the variety of views and persons in- 
volved. To the end, of course, he finds von 
Huegel “inconsistent,”’ as on his attitude toward 
miracle. And this reviewer cannot see how von 
Huegel can be honestly rescued from the “‘con- 
demned and heretical” variety. There is no 
doubt, on the other hand, that the Baron be- 
longs with Tyrrell to the Catholic Christian 
variety, and Christians generally will be grateful 
for this memorial of his life. 


James HastincGs NICHOLS 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Paradox and Nirvana: A Study of Religious 
Ultimates with Special Reference to Burmese 
Buddhism. By RoBert LAWSON SLATER. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
145 pages. $4.00. 

This is one of the most significant contribu- 
tions to the study of Buddhism made in the past 
few years in the English language. The author, 
professor of systematic theology at McGill Uni- 
versity, has lived for sixteen years in the East 
and taught at Rangoon University in Burma. 
He took his degree at Columbia University. In 
this slender volume he has set out to do two 
things: to correct a basic and widespread error 
in—even the scholarly—Western interpreta- 
tion of Buddhism and to assess the use of a 
major form of thought—the paradoxical—in 
different theoivgical and philosophical tradi- 
tions. Though the author himself might be of 
a different opinion, to this reviewer the first ac- 
complishment seems to deserve the higher 
praise. It entails a monographic treatment of 
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Buddhism in Burma and of the native animistic 
cult in this country—and, moreover, a thorough- 
ly convincing analysis of the key notion of 
Nibbana, the “ultimate term in religion which 
shapes Burmese life and culture” (p. 67). The 
first four chapters of Slater’s book are devoted 
to these subjects, while the last deals with the 
broader issues of the use of the paradox. The 
third and fourth actually contain the heart of 
the book. A careful empirical study of the data 
has convinced the author that “Buddhism is a 
religion—not merely an ethic or a philosophy” 
(p. 63). He also concludes that Nibbdna rather 
than Dhamma is the ‘‘consummating, central 
term of Buddhism”’ (p. 67). This key notion, he 
says, entails an ultimate affirmation (pp. 67, 
70 ff.), not merely a negation, as so many 
Westerners have wrongly believed. Because the 
intellect is incapable of doing justice to ulti- 
mate, numinous reality, a paradoxical mode of 
expression is employed by the Buddhists (pp. 
77 ff.). While it is not difficult to make this point 
with regard to Mahayana-Buddhism—the no- 
tion of Dharmakdya (ultimate reality) speaks 
here clearly enough (pp. 83 ff.)—Dr. Slater 
succeeds in. demonstrating that even in the 
realm of Hinaydna it is: No and Yes, not just 
No (esp. chap. iii). He refutes the conclusions of 
previous investigators (pp. 35 ff.) of Burmese 
Buddhism, popular and monastic. Both schools, 
the “‘Lesser’’ and the ‘Greater’ Vehicle, agree 
in that for them Nibbdna refers to a mystery, 
but never means “nothing” (pp. 44, 53): “The 
negative terms...are just as much an af- 
firmation . . . as the associated picture-terms of 
analogy which are more obviously positive’’ (p. 
82). The author agrees, on the whole, with the 
latest attempt to reconcile the notions of 
Nibbana and Andtta (denial of the personality, 
“nonself’’) of F. d’Eypernon (Les Paradoxes 
du bouddhisme) (pp. 79 ff.). 

But the use of paradox is not by any means 
limited to Buddhism. Chapters iv and v trace it 
in ancient Hinduism and in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Christian thought. (Significantly, the term for 
the religious ultimate which in Christianity cor- 
responds to the Buddhist Nirvana is not “Eter- 
nity” or “Eternal Life’ but “God” [pp. 91, n. 2, 
and 98 ff.].) Dr. Slater reviews St. Paul’s, 
Clement’s, Pseudo-Dionysius’, Erigena’s, St. 
Thomas’, and Eckhart’s use of the paradox. He 
states, however, that “the explicit recognition 
of the significance of religious paradox is only a 
recent development in Christian Thought, due 
largely to the influence of Kierkegaard” (p. iii). 
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(The author would have been well advised to 
consult W. M. Urban’s discussion of religious 
symbolism in Language and Reality.) The wide- 
spread use of the paradox, however, in no way 
indicates identity of ‘‘frames of reference’’ or of 
content of conceptions which are expressed 
paradoxically (pp. 115 ff., 119 ff.). Three ap- 
pendixes, a glossary of Burmese, Pali, and 
Sanskrit terms, and bibliographies are added to 
the appealingly printed volume, which the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press had printed in Germany 
(Gliickstadt: J. J. Augustin). 

J. Wacu 
University of Chicago 


Studies of Type-Images in Poetry, Religion, and 
Philosophy. By MAup Bopktn. Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1951. 184 pages. $2.50. 
The basic question of this book is suggested 

to the author by Martin Buber; the answer, in 
so far as any answer can be given, is derived from 
certain philosophical implications of Carl Jung’s 
psychological] studies. With Buber, the author 
asks, how, amid the confusion of voices, we can 
hear “the universe speaking”’ a decisive word to 
us. With Jung, she replies: by attending to the 
universai archetypes or “type-images”’ given to 
us internally in our own experience and reflected 
externally in poetry, religion, and philosophy. 
She is aware of the danger in organizing human 
behavior and society around images rather than 
abstract principles. But in her view we have no 
choice: there is an irrational givenness about 
society’s controlling archetypes. Her own effort 
has been to try to understand and make some 
reasonable discrimination and choice among the 
type-images which are actually working among 
us and openly available to us in literary, ritual- 
istic, or philosophical forms. 

A subject matter of this sort calls for an 
evocative rather than an analytical style. The 
author responds to the challenge too well. As 
one is skilfully led into the feeling tone of funda- 
mental idea-images in our culture, one occasion- 
ally feels uneasy about a definite lack of rational 
philosophical support in the author’s treatment. 
At its best, therefore, her work serves as a most 
inviting prolegomena to a more thorough work 
still to be done. 

There is a twin type-image which is central 
for the author and which she traces through 
many phases of culture, religious and secular; 
namely, the incarnation of the divine into the 
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world through a “holy birth” and the “re- 
birth” of mankind into the image of the divine. 
God’s descent into flesh; man’s ascent into Spir- 
it. She criticizes Freud’s critique of religion on 
the grounds that he knew only Zeus or Jehovah, 
the paternal-authoritarian type of God, a God 
who never underwent birth, suffering, death, as 
did Dionysos or Jesus. Freud, she claims, was 
dominated by the image of the Father-King. 
“There is value,” she says, “in a psychology 
historic rather than scientific, that seeks to 
trace the growth of ideas or institutions as re- 
vealed in the records of what men did and felt 
from earliest to later times.” 

The author concludes with a confession of 
faith based upon a sensitive inward and outward 
universalism. Her attachment to the image of 
rebirth naturally puts her in a Christian frame- 
work but not exclusively. In her own words: “I 
have argued that the individual today who can- 
not accept completely the teaching of the Chris- 
tian churches may yet in his encounter through 
literature with thinkers past and present, or in 
personal relation with present day leaders and 
friends, so realize the archetypes of saving wis- 
dom and spiritual rebirth as to share in the re- 
ligious life and fellowship that to others has been 
mediated by the Christian churches, or the 
great religions of the East.” In the language of 
Whitehead, she asserts that these creative as 
well as controlling images in human life are 
“The Divine persuasion,” or, in the language of 
Christian theology, ‘“The Grace of God.”’ They 
are not merely subjective or arbitrary con- 
structs of the human imagination. They are the 
Spirit made flesh. 

Joun F. Haywarp 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


The Irony of American History. By REINHOLD 
NreBuHR. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1952. 174 pages. $2.50. 


Despite the rash of reviews in the Saturday 
and Sunday press, this is not a book written in 
a more popular style than we are accustomed to 
expect from its author’s pen. Incisive and pene- 
trating in analysis of current history, it will 
stand however as an authentic addition to that 
body of thought which bears the name Niebuhr- 
ian, The author employs new categories for 
comprehending the human spirit, as he essayed 
to do more briefly when writing on humor and 
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religion in Discerning the Signs of the Times. The 
concept of irony, or “the ironic sense of life,’’ 
sheds fresh light on the contemporary situation 
of the United States, with its peculiar national 
history and characteristics, among the nations 
of the world. Perhaps there is cause for rejoicing 
over the fact that Niebuhr’s thought has now 
focused upon the ironic more than upon the 
tragic element in human history, since this 
means that instead of always asking, ‘“‘Why are 
we so covered with evil and guilt?’’ he now 
asks, ““Why are we so nonplussed?”’ 

The final chapter on “The Significance of 
Irony” should be read first, for it contains an 
elaboration of the basic notions used throughout 
the volume. Here “tragedy,” “irony,’’ and 
“pathos” are distinguished and their meanings 
clarified. Men and nations are involved in trage- 
dy when they deliberately bring great evil or 
relative guilt upon themselves in pursuit of 
some superior good, as we do in using the threat 
of atomic warfare to give tyranny pause or as 
Prometheus did in order to grant mankind the 
gift of the arts and crafts. Tragedy implies “‘con- 
scious choices of evil for the sake of good.” 

But “destructiveness is not an inevitable 
consequence of human creativity. It is not in- 
variably necessary to do evil in order that we 
may do good.” Therefore the Christian interpre- 
tation makes life fundamentally ironic, not 
tragic. On the other hand, the pathetic situation 
arises when men suffer evil consequences be- 
cause of the cross-currents of natural necessity. 
The incongruity of a man slipping on a banana 
peel is comic; if he breaks his neck, that is 
pathetic. However, not all of life is merely comic 
or pathetic, because of the transcendence of hu- 
man freedom over necessity. Pity is appropriate 
for a situation which neither deserves admira- 
tion (like tragedy) nor warrants contrition (as 
does irony). 

When a good or wise or powerful man slips 
on a peeling in part because he is strutting, that 
is ironic. We smile, but we smile knowingly. Yet 
we do not smile bitterly, for in true irony there 
is always present a sympathetic acknowledg- 
ment of or even admiration for the worth of the 
individual who thus through his own complicity 
is caught in the pattern of ironic fa:lure. 

Irony entails a relationship to some observer. 
This is true in the perspective of the divine as 
well as the human observer. “He that sitteth in 
the heavens shal] laugh’”’ (Ps. 2:4); He laughs 
because “‘the people imagine a vain thing.”’ Yet 
God does not laugh wholly in derision, for he is 
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not hostile to human aspirations. Because God 
sees all in detachment from our strivings yet not 
as an enemy to them, the whole of history may 
be subsumed under the concept of irony. The 
“point of contact” or impingement of the grace 
of redemption is to be found in what happens 
when a man himself becomes aware of the irony 
of his own failures or success. He discovers a 
secret relation to the incongruity in the way he 
steps on slippery places. “An ironic situation 
must dissolve, if men and nations are made 
aware of their complicity in it.’’ Contrition 
abates the pride which went before the fall and 
collapses the pretension which was the hidden 
defect so often transforming virtue, strength, 
and wisdom ironically into vice, weakness, and 
foolishness. Or else, lacking contrition, aware- 
ness of irony dissolves it in another direction by 
desperately accentuating vanity to the point 
where irony turns into pure evil. Throughout 
the book Niebuhr views the ironies of American 
history as ironically confronted by those same 
ironies transmuted into almost pure evil by 
communism; and this is a much-needed correc- 
tion of the familiar thesis that communism is a 
“Christian heresy.” 

Of course an author is permitted to use words 
as he chooses so long as he explains his meaning 
and uses his terms consistently. But anyone 
familiar with the classical conception of tragedy 
will feel that Niebuhr is using too narrow a no- 
tion of the tragic sense of life, which should be 
enlarged to include the ironic as a subordinate 
theme instead of being set in contrast to it. 
Only the tragedy of Prometheus was altogether 
a matter of conscious resolution. Other tragic 
heroes in Greek drama and in Shakespeare dis- 
play a flaw which implicates them—ironically? 
—in their own downfall. Nor is their complicity 
to be understood as merely a matter of pathetic 
involvement in an impersonal fate, as a superfi- 
cial reading of Oedipus the King might suggest. 
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For did not the king in freedom renew his 
strength and ‘“‘dissolve’’ his ironic-tragedy by 
awareness and acceptance of his “complicity” in 
his fate in Oedipus at Colonus? 

There is no denying, however, the illuminat- 
ing value of Niebuhr’s analysis as it stands. 
More is grasped by these principles of interpre- 
tation than, as the author whimsically suggests, 
his own imagination seeing configurations of 
spots on the cards psychiatrists use in Ror- 
schach tests. (Reviewers who protest that they 
like Niebuhr but do not like those who like 
Niebuhr may want to follow this clue.) Only the 
book itself can indicate the application of these 
themes in understanding our ingrained convic- 
tions (a heritage from both our Puritan and our 
Jeffersonian forebears) that we are an innocent 
nation in an innocent world, that virtue is some- 
how correlated with happiness and prosperity, 
and that man is the master of his destiny in the 
new world. Each of these convictions is the sub- 
ject of a separate chapter; and while once they 
supplied impulse and strength to the national 
character, in the period of our greatest strength 
they ironically render us unequal to our present 
responsibilities. There is also a pattern of ironic 
success, which Niebuhr treats in a chapter en- 
titled “The Trivmph of Experience over Dog- 
ma,’ which means that we have acted better 
than we thought in regulating capitalism and 
forestalling class struggle domestically. Then 
our dogma returns to plague us and leads to all 
manner of perplexity in “The International 
Class Struggle.” For the stentorian voice of 
America to the world sounds remarkably like 
saying right out loud and not only in our hearts: 
‘*My power and the might of mine hand (plus 
the strength of the free-enterprise system) hath 
gotten me this wealth” (Deut. 8:17). 


PAUL RAMSEY 
Princeton University 
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ButTtTRick, GEORGE A. So We Believe, So We Pray. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 
256 pages. $2.75. 


In bringing together the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer, Dr. Buttrick offers a unique service, 
both to preachers and to laymen. The separation of 
theology from the devotional life renders the one 
sterile and the other sentimental. Many efforts to 
meet the layman’s need for an understandable and 
workable theology neglect the disciplines of the 
spirit which give theology its final meaning. Also, 
many of the devotional aids offered lay Christians 
are hardly better than guides to meditation, since 
they lack the firm framework of classic Christian 
thought. 

The first half of this book deals with the primary 
articles of belief —God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, the 
church, forgiveness, and life eternal. The second half 
follows the clauses of the pattern prayer, preceding 
them with a chapter of interpretation of the whole 
prayer in the light of modern scholarship. 

The chapters are in sermon form, in keeping with 
the author’s gifts as preacher and as the preacher’s 
preacher. He adds to his homiletic skill his usual 
lively interest through choice illustrative material 
and vivid style. 

The whole book properly relates prayer to belief. 
Belief must issue in a life of prayer, otherwise it re- 
mains mere intellectual assent. Likewise prayer must 
come from honest and true conceptions of God and 
the corollary beliefs of Christian faith, else it be- 
comes self-hypnosis. 

The volume is highly recommended for inquiring 
Christians and will spark many a sermon from the 
preacher’s flint.—GEORGE Mies GiBson. 


Cook, Henry. The Theology of Evangelism. London: 
Carey Kingsgate Press, 1951. 138 pages. 6s. 
The significance of this book is not so much in 

what is said, for it has been said more ably in other 

places, but in why and where it is said. Mr. Cook, I 

assume, is a Baptist, and the seven chapters of the 

book make up a series of lectures delivered at Spur- 
geon College in London to student ministers. Con- 
sidering how the Baptists have been largely impervi- 
ous to the dread possibility that even the Divine 

Word may be spoken into the void or by-pass the 

deep tragedy and the vast hurt of the world, these 

lectures are a welcome demur against the tendency 
to speak in tongues intelligible and edifying to one’s 

self or to a few alone, when authentic love for a 

world caught in the bonds of death demands untold 


intellectual suffering, however heavy the cross may 
be, so that the word of revelation, meant for fulness, 
will not, in the midst of fulness, be spoken as if to an 
emptiness. 

Cook admits what he knows to be an undercur- 
rent of historic Baptist fear—the danger, in taking 
thought, of falling into an intellectualism which 
makes the puzzling troubles of the world nothing 
more than puzzles. But he sees no alternative than 
to call on men truly concerned to run the danger. 
For the Gospel without a theology appropriate to the 
time and place is a mumbled word and not a saving 
one. 
To any who think otherwise this book is a good 
introduction to a necessary disillusion —MERRILL 
L. HuTcHIns. 


CULLMANN, Oscar. Les Sacrements dans I Evangile 
Johannique (La vie de Jésus et le culte de l’église 
primitive). (“Etudes d’histoire et de philosophie 
religieuses publiées par la faculté de théologie 
protestante de l’université de Strasbourg,’’ No. 
42.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1951. 92 pages. 

This work is a restatement of Cullmann’s thesis 
that the sacraments play an important part through- 
out the Gospel of John. To meet previous criticism, 
it begins with a general discussion (pp. 10-28) of the 
author’s plan or purpose in the writing of his Gospel. 
Convincing evidence is adduced for the assertion 
that the author writes with two “times”’ in mind: the 
lifetime of Jesus and the lifetime of the author. Thus 
historical and theological meaning are each intended 
by the author of the Gospel. “The evangelist treats 
simultaneously the Jesus of History and the Lord 
present in the Church.” 

Detailed interpretation of thirteen passages finds 
this double meaning between the words and deeds of 
Jesus, on the one hand, and the death, or resurrec- 
tion, or ascension, or giving of the spirit, or the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Eucharist, on the other. 
The weakness in all this lies in the failure to establish 
firmly that the evangelist shared the general sacra- 
mental faith of the church. Again and again the ar- 
gument runs in this fashion: the Jesus of history is 
identified with the Lord of the church. It is in the 
cult that the presence of Christ is concretely mani- 
fested in the church. Baptism and the Eucharist 
dominate the cult. Therefore, when John talks about 
the presence of Christ in the church, he is indirectly 
alluding to these sacraments. Thus, by tacitly as- 
suming that what is true of early Christians in gener- 
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al is true of John, Cullmann is begging the question. 

In the detailed interpretation he does a thorough 
job of citing all the evidence for the presence of an 
interest in the sacraments. But the absence of the 
account of the institution of the supper, and above 
all the evangelist’s constant use of the vocabulary of 
salvation-by-revelation, by knowing, is not handled 
in such a way as tu make the argument of this work 
convincing.—E, C, COLWELL. 


GUSTAFSSON, BERNDT. K yrkoliv och Samhdllsklass I 
Sverige Omkring 1880. Stockholm, 1950, 242 
pages. 

Not only are Swedish scholars bringing out a 
monumental new history of the Church of Sweden, 
of which about half-a-dozen volumes are now ready, 
but under the direction of Hilding Pleijel of Lund a 
series of monographs have been coming out on spe- 
cial topics under the general title of “Samlingar och 
Studier Till Svenska Kyrkans Historia,’ of which 
this work by Gustafsson is No. 22. 

The author has gathered a wealth of data to bear 
on the question of social distinctions in the Swedish 
Church around 1880. He has studied the methods of 
distribution of pew space in the churches, the cus- 
toms connected with marriages, baptisms, funerals, 
the ringing of bells for the dead, and the catechetical 
examinations in the parish. The state church was so 
intimately related to the social life of the people that 
inevitably the distinctions between rich and poor re- 
flected themselves in the room available for each at 
worship and in the attention given by the pastor and 
others in the service of the church. Yet the lines are 
not clearly drawn or universal. The economic dis- 
tinctions were often obscured by divisions in age or 
sex, and, where class lines were economic, they 
would vary in different parts of the country. In gen- 
eral, the differences were more marked between rich 
and poor in cities than in the rural districts and in 
the open peasant lands than in the forest areas. 

The author has put in an immense amount of 
work, probably more than necessary, in some cases, 
to prove his point (as in the detailed charts). A sum- 
mary in English is provided—though this leaves 
something to be desired. But on the whole it is a val- 
uable sociological investigation, which suggests that 
there were other than religious reasons for the begin- 
ning of the apostasy of the working classes from the 
church in the latter decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.—CONRAD BERGENDOFF. 


HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J., and Morcan, H. GeEr- 
THON. The Social History of a War-Boom Commu- 
nity. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1951. 
356 pages. $4.00. 

According to the authors of The Social History of 

a War-Boom Community, ‘This book is an account 

of what happened to the people and the institutions 
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of a small American town as it went through an in- 
dustrial boom during World War II.” 

There were in the middle western states of IIli- 
nois, Indiana, and Wisconsin a dozen boom villages 
which became small industrial cities almost over- 
night at the beginning of the last -var. This book, 
which uses the case-study method, describes the 
process of becoming a boom town. 

The purposes as stated by the authors are 
(1) to study the adaptation of social institutions to 
rapid social change; (2) to study the adaptation of 
people to new conditions of living; (3) to study the 
influence of a crisis on the long-time history of a 
community; and (4) to make a record of one signifi- 
cant bit of American life during wartime. 

The authors picture Seneca, Illinois, before the 
boom. They describe the activities of the shipyard, 
housing situations and facilities, relationship of new- 
comers and old-timers, class structure, and the hard- 
ships and the advantages for adults and children. 
The adjustments of various institutions are stated: 
the churches, business, recreation, schools, child-care 
institutions, health and welfare agencies, delinquen- 
cy, and government. This study gives a rounded de- 
scription of the life of a community in boom and in 
dispersion. 

The treatment given religious institutions is re- 
alistic, honest, and frank. This whole story illus- 
trates a basic problem of Protestant churches in 
times of great population movement. The church 
people into whose community these new people come 
do not believe it worth while to enlist the incoming 
group in church work, thinking of them as tempo- 
rary and transient. And, as a rule, the newcomers do 
not seek out the churches. 

Moreover, many of the churches have a sense of 
class, so that the new group feels unwelcome. In such 
cases the so-called “regular’’ Protestant churches 
lose their hold upon people. The Assembly* of God 
and the Pentecostal and Fundamentalist groups 
seek out and gladly receive these people. No wartime 
document makes these conditions more vivid. 

This case study has a definite bearing not only 
for wartime but upon urban church life wherever 
mobility is high and where churches reflect class 
structure. The authors hesitate to make generaliza- 
tions, but the reader may make his own inferences. 
This study has implications for understanding the 
kind of society in which we are now living. The ac- 
curacy and detail of the descriptions make this a 
valuable document.—SamueEt C. KINCHELOE. 


Katz, Joseru. Plotinus’ Search for the Good. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1950. ix+ 106 pages. 
$2.50. 


Students of Hellenistic philosophy have already 
benefited from Dr. Katz’s excellent translation of 
much of the Enneads (The Philosophy of Plotinus 
{“‘Appleton-Century Philosophy Source-Books’’}); 
they are now more in his debt for this essay which at- 
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tempts to “penetrate behind Plotinus’ statements to 
the problems that faced his philosophy.’”’ The author 
finds a chief key to the understanding of Platonism 
in reading its levels of reality as levels of value. The 
chapters deal with “The Preparations for Plotinus in 
Greek Philosophy,” “The Nature of Plotinus’ ‘Mys- 
ticism,’’’ “Levels of Reality,’’ “The Flight to the 
Alone,’’ and “Science, Magic, and Politics.’”? The 
book is well annotated (unfortunately, the increas- 
ingly common practice of relegating the notes to the 
end of the book is here followed) and contains a 
brief index.—EDWARD C. Hoss. 


Semitic and Oriental Studies Presented to William 
Popper. Edited by WALTER J. Fiscuet. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1951. xii+456 pages. 

In this Festschrift, honoring the California Arab- 
ist on his seventy-fifth birthday, there are thirty- 
three articles on various aspects of oriental philolo- 
gy. Most of them have some bearing on the study of 
religion, but only ten are likely to be of immediate 
interest to readers of this Journal. They are the fol- 
lowing: Joseph Fontenrose, ‘“‘White Goddess and 
Syrian Goddess”’ (pp. 125-48); G. E. Gibson, “The 
Vedic Naksatras and the Zodiac’’ (pp. 149-66); E. 
W. Gifford, “Fijian Mythology, Legends and Ar- 
chaeology” (pp. 167-77); Ernst H. Kantorowizc, 
“Dante’s ‘Two Suns’ ” (pp. 217-31); F. D. Lessing, 
“Calling the Soul: A Lamaist Ritual’”’ (pp. 263-84); 
C. Grant Loomis, ‘“The Genesis and the Influence of 
the Metrical Psalms of Martin Opitz’’ (pp. 285-96); 
Henry L. F. Lutz, “Plaga Septentrionalis in Sumero- 
Akkadian Mythology”’ (pp. 297-309); Otto Maen- 
chen-Helfen, “Manichaeans in Siberia” (pp. 311- 
26); Susumu W. Nakamura, “Pradakshina, a Bud- 
dhist Form of Obeisance”’ (pp. 345-54) ; and Leonar- 
do Olschki, ““The Wise Men of the East in Oriental 
Traditions” (pp. 375-95).—RALPH MARCUS. 


SHERLEY-PricE, LEO. Confucius and Christ: A 
Christian Estimate of Confucius. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1951. 248 pages. $4.75. 

The author writes out of his experiences as a mis- 
sionary in China. Under the several chapter headings 
he has grouped selected sayings of Confucius in com- 
parison with the sayings of Jesus on similar subjects. 
These have been so arranged as to show the inade- 
quacy of Confucius in contrast with Jesus, Since the 
author draws on the Wisdom of Solomon to define 
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the unique status of Christ, “A God who ‘leaped 
down from heaven out of His royal throne’”’ (18: 
15), it is to be expected that the book appears as an 
attempt to compare the incomparable. This almost 
answers the wistful prayer of the late James Legge, 
who wrote expressing the hope that a Christian 
scholar some day would produce a commentary 
which would “clearly and minutely” uncover the er- 
rors in the Chinese ideas of the constitution of na- 
ture and providence. Legge hoped “from this ground 
we might go on to shake the stronghold of their con- 
fidence in all the ancient teachings and the wisdom 
of their so-called sages.”” Such an endeavor requires 
a selective process which picks from the Chinese 
classics certain passages and ignores others, It leads 
to embarrassing contradictions. 

The author declares (p. 17): ‘‘God, revealed in 
Jesus is no unfathomable Tao or abstract T’ien, but 
One who has revealed Himself as Father, whose love 
and compassion embrace all creation.’’ This state- 
ment ignores the fact that in the Chinese version of 
the Bible it is the “unfathomable Tao’’ which is used 
in the translation of the first chapter of the Fourth 
Gospel to convey the idea of the Greek Logos. To de- 
nounce the inadequacy of Tao without admitting 
that Christians in China use it to interpret the Word 
Incarnate is paradoxical. Similarly the inadequacy 
of the idea of God held by Confucius or conveyed in 
the ancient term of Shang Ti is contrasted in this 
book with the ideas of God held by Jesus, without 
disclosing to the reader that Shang Ti was taken 
from the Confucian classics by the translators of the 
Bible to denote God. The first chapter of Genesis in 
the Chinese edition declares that in the beginning 
Shang Ti made the world. What other idea could be 
honestly used except the loftiest and noblest mono- 
theistic concepts that China had held for centuries? 
One would except that a comparison of Confucius 
and Christ would refer to the sympathetic and ap- 
preciative attitude of Jesus when He said, “I have 
not come to destroy but to fulfil.” There is an in- 
adequacy in the writings of Confucius, but there was 
also an incompleteness in the Old Testament. This 
author goes to considerable effort to show that Con- 
fucius was a naturalist and humanist: ‘‘Confucius, 
ever a humanist, set aside all metaphysical and 
abstract speculation’’ (p. 42), yet on page 45 the 
author admits: “Like Socrates, he was profoundly 
convinced of the reality of a mission entrusted to him 
by ‘Heaven’ to teach a more perfect way of life to 
man.”’ Where do we find a humanist admitting being 
called by ““Heaven’’?—LEONARD M. OUTERBRIDGE. 
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